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CARNEGIE  Corporation  of  New  York,  established  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  19 1 1,  is  for  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies.  Its  endowment  consists  of  two  funds  totaling 
$135,000,000,  one  of  which,  $10,000,000,  is  applicable  in 
the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies.  The  income  only  is 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees. 

Before  creating  the  Carnegie  Corporation  Mr.  Carnegie 
had  founded  and  endowed  separately  five  other  agencies 
in  the  United  States: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  1896,  comprising  a  museum  of  fine 
arts;  a  music  hall;  a  museum  of  natural  history;  a  public  library;  and 
an  associated  institute  of  technology  with  a  library  school. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1902,  to  encourage  scientific 
research. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  1904,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  per¬ 
formed  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1905,  to  pro¬ 
vide  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  and  to  advance  higher  education. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1910,  to  serve  the 
purpose  indicated  by  its  name. 

Each  of  these  agencies  has  its  own  funds,  trustees,  and 
administrative  officers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs. 

The  present  program  of  the  Corporation  includes  the 
support  of  educational  and  scientific  research,  publications 
of  professional  and  scholarly  societies  and  associations,  fine 
arts  education  through  educational  institutions  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  adult  education,  library  service  and 
training,  and  support  of  various  related  projects  which  give 
promise  of  providing  new  knowledge  through  (i)  research; 
(2)  studies  which,  by  examination  of  existing  conditions, 
may  point  to  better  conditions  in  the  future;  or  (3)  demon¬ 
strations,  local  or  regional,  of  how  new  knowledge  may 
most  effectively  be  applied. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1941 

IN  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Trustees,  there  is 
presented  herewith  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41. 

INTRODUCTION 

A  complete  record  of  the  grants  voted  during  the  year  will  be 
found  on  pages  57  to  68.  The  pages  which  follow  are  devoted 
to  discussions  of  corporate  policy  and  to  a  brief  summary  of  the 
larger  grants,  with  some  consideration  of  the  results  of  earlier 
gifts. 

For  a  detailed  record  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  during  the  year  under  review  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  pages  83  to  148,  but  following  the 
custom  of  previous  years  a  brief  reference  to  these  matters  is 
included  in  the  President’s  Report. 

In  the  Main  Endowment  Fund,  appropriations  including 
conditional  grants  due  for  payment  in  future  years  total 
114,641,661.  Against  these  there  has  been  accumulated  in  spe¬ 
cial  reserves  or  in  open  account  111,509,093,  leaving  a  net 
charge  to  future  income  of  $3,132,568.  In  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  Fund,  appropriations  payable  in  future  years  total 
$400,492,  but  accumulations  more  than  cover  this  total  leaving 
an  unappropriated  surplus  of  $255,702.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
commitment  of  $15,000,000  (spread  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years)  shared  by  both  Funds  against  which  special  re¬ 
serves  totaling  $4,910,000  have  been  accumulated  so  far.  This 
commitment  represents  the  series  of  advances  to  be  made  to  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  to  ensure  the  payment  in  full  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  obligations  to  teachers  under  an  agreement  set  forth  in  the 
Report  for  1940.  It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  experience  thus 
far  indicates  that  the  intricate  calculations  upon  which  this 
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agreement  was  based  have  provided  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety. 

The  market  value  of  the  securities  held  in  both  Funds  as  of 
September  30,  1941,  stood  at  1163,761,932  (0.5%  above  cost). 
The  depreciation  reserves  totaled  ^14,092,8 12,  an  increase  of 
$162,286  over  the  figure  of  a  year  ago.  The  net  yield  from  all  in¬ 
vestments  at  cost  was  2.95%  as  compared  to  2.96%  in  1939-40 
and  3.04%  in  1938-39.  The  investment  problems  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  continue  to  have  the  constant  and  intelligent  care  of 
the  Investment  Officer  and  his  associates,  and  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Board. 

Grants  voted  during  the  year  under  review  have  been  limited 
in  amount  by  a  substantial  charge  ($665,000)  against  income 
to  meet  the  operating  deficit  carried  over  from  1939-40,  as  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  1940  Report,  the  remainder  of  that  deficit 
having  been  met  by  a  transfer  of  $700,000  from  the  reserves  of 
the  Corporation.  With  a  reduction  in  the  funds  available  for 
appropriation,  in  a  world-wide  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  and 
tension,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  Corporation  in  1941,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  program 
of  the  year  has  in  general  been  unspectacular  in  character,  with 
but  a  single  departure  from  the  fields  of  interest  with  which 
the  readers  of  these  Reports  are  already  familiar. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  total  new  commitments  as 
compared  with  those  of  previous  years. 


Fiscal 

Year 

Library 

Interests 

Adult 

Educa¬ 

tion 

Arts, 

Music, 

Museums 

Research, 

Study, 

Publica¬ 

tion 

General 

Total 

1936-37 

14% 

11% 

14% 

21% 

40% 

$3,562,135 

1937-38 

15% 

5% 

17% 

14% 

49% 

3,830,135 

1938-39 

14% 

4% 

24% 

26% 

32% 

4,846,126 

1939-40 

12% 

7% 

15% 

36% 

30% 

3,146,485 

1940-41 

15% 

21% 

10% 

34% 

20% 

2,706,834 
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THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

A  major  decision  of  policy  reached  by  the  Board  during  the  year 
resulted  in  the  allocation  of  ^500,000  to  be  used  wholly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  matters  relating  to  the  current  national  emergency. 
This  sum  was  made  available  by  a  series  of  horizontal  cuts  in 
the  amounts  customarily  allotted  to  other  purposes,  including 
contributions  to  other  Carnegie  organizations. 

At  a  time  when  preaching  about  democracy  tends  to  over¬ 
shadow  its  daily  practice,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  summarize  the 
steps  taken  to  set  this  new  program  in  operation.  To  the  writer, 
at  least,  these  steps  exemplify  the  very  processes  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  allocation  to  preserve  and  foster.  First,  the 
original  suggestion  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Board,  Elihu 
Root,  Jr.,  in  an  informal  memorandum  (reprinted  in  its  final 
form  on  page  69).  This  memorandum  was  circulated  among  his 
associates  in  the  Board  and  was  sent  confidentially  to  some  140 
friends  of  the  Corporation,  who  were  asked  to  comment  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  proposal  as  a  whole  and  to  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  specific  enterprises  which  might  fall  within  the 
general  plan.  The  replies  were  analyzed  in  the  office  of  the 
Corporation  and  made  part  of  the  material  which  the  Trustees 
themselves  reviewed  in  frequent  group  meetings  and  later  as  a 
body.  With  this  careful  approach,  it  is  believed  that  nothing 
obviously  significant  was  overlooked. 

Compared  with  the  striking  direct  contribution  which  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  with  its  distinguished  sci¬ 
entific  staff  and  its  laboratories  and  other  equipment  is  making 
in  the  national  emergency,  the  contribution  of  the  Corporation 
itself  appears  incidental  in  character.  Most  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institution  from  the  President  down  have  been  giving  the 
Government  either  part-time  or  in  many  cases  full-time  service, 
no  fewer  than  forty-one  members  of  a  single  department,  that 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  being  thus  engaged.  Besides  these 
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general  services,  the  Government  has  entered  into  a  number  of 
formal  contracts  with  the  Institution  for  conduct  of  defense 
research  projects.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that,  in  meeting  the 
expenses  due  to  this  sudden  increase  in  its  activities,  the  Insti¬ 
tution  has  been  helped  by  the  five-year  Corporation  grant  of 
$150,000  annually,  which  was  voted  in  1939-40  and  recorded 
in  the  Report  for  that  year. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  Corporation’s  own  contribution 
has  already  proved  to  be  a  useful  one.  Under  emergency  con¬ 
ditions  the  factor  of  timing  is  of  essential  importance  in  enter¬ 
prises  involving  effective  cooperation  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  public  officers,  and  private  citizens  or  groups.  In 
case  after  case,  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  were  more  than  willing  to  make  the  necessary  funds 
available,  but  the  mills  of  government  grind  slowly  and  the 
actual  transfer  of  funds  is  hedged  about  with  system  and  pre¬ 
cedent  and  tradition.  The  timing  of  not  a  few  important  co¬ 
operative  enterprises  would  have  gone  wrong  had  not  the 
Corporation  been  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  funds — in 
most  cases  through  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences — and  in 
some  instances  to  contribute  them  outright. 

Besides  the  contributions  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  which  totaled  $100,000,  the  larger  allocations  from  the 
special  fund  of  $500,000  include  grants  to  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  for  special  studies  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Government  agencies,  to  Harvard  University  for  the  training 
of  supply  officers  and  other  purposes,  and  to  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations  to  which  the  Corporation  had  contributed  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  in  each  instance  to  support  activities  directly  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  national  emergency:  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  American  Council  on  Education,  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  It  is 
too  soon  to  appraise  the  influence  of  these  additional  emergency 
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enterprises,  but  it  is  believed  that  here  too  the  Corporation  will 
have  made  a  useful  contribution. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  drawn  from  this  special  fund,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Corporation  from  its  general 
resources  reflect,  naturally  enough,  the  challenge  of  the  times. 
Grants  amounting  in  all  to  1191,900  may  be  so  classified.  They 
include:  ^73,500  to  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  for  its  emergency  defense  program;  $17,900  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  activities  of  the  American  Library  Association;  $15,000, 
through  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  to  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education;  $10,000  to  the  National  Research  Council  for  its 
Division  of  Medical  Sciences;  $20,000  to  Brown  University  to 
finance  special  courses  in  applied  mathematics  and  mechanics; 
and  supplementary  grants  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study. 

It  should  be  added  that  certain  earlier  grants  made  by  the 
Corporation  have  taken  on  a  new  importance  in  the  light  of  the 
emergency.  This  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Occupational  Conference,  which  has  been  in  effect  a  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  in  vocational  training  since  the  year  1933. 
In  view  of  the  steadily  growing  importance  of  our  relations 
with  Canada,  with  Newfoundland,  and  with  the  West  Indies, 
earlier  grants  from  the  income  of  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies  Fund  have  assumed  a  new  significance,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  the  African  Survey,  published  in  1938,  has  also 
risen  greatly  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  Corporation  has  not  been  unmindful  of  its 
responsibilities  to  carry  forward  the  less  spectacular  but  not 
less  essential  contributions  to  civilization  in  fields  where  its 
experience  has  given  it  some  degree  of  competence  and  leader¬ 
ship.  The  long-time  importance  of  such  activities  tends  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  public  in  times  of  excitement,  and  thus  they 
are  less  likely  to  receive  support  from  other  sources.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  current  reports  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom 
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Trust  and  of  the  Pilgrim  Trust  shows  that  in  England,  under 
conditions  infinitely  more  difficult  than  we  face  today  in  the 
United  States,  these  foundations  are  carrying  on  steadily  and 
on  the  whole  successfully  the  programs  initiated  in  earlier  years. 

The  customary  summary  of  the  year’s  work  in  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  program  of  the  Corporation  follows. 


THE  YEAR’S  WORK 
Education 

In  a  sense,  practically  every  grant  voted  by  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration,  even  those  made  for  fundamental  research,  is  for  an 
educational  purpose,  although  for  convenience  certain  types  of 
educational  grants  are  reported  under  other  headings  as,  for 
example,  the  library,  and  the  arts.  The  paragraphs  which  follow 
cover  specific  educational  inquiry  and  research,  gifts  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  general  or  special  purposes,  more  and 
more  in  the  interest  of  cooperative  enterprises,  and  other  gifts 
for  regional  experiment  and  demonstration. 

The  closest  relations  of  the  Corporation  are  naturally  with 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and 
the  year’s  largest  single  grant  in  this  field,  $60,000,  went  to 
the  Foundation  for  further  support  of  its  fundamental  inquiry 
into  graduate  instruction,  in  which  twenty-three  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  cooperating.  Other  items  are,  in  general, 
continuations  of  previous  grants  administered  through  the 
Foundation,  either  directly  or  via  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  As  usual,  operations  under  these  grants  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Foundation. 

At  no  time  has  the  Corporation  deliberately  entered  the  field 
of  teacher  preparation  and  the  organization  of  teaching  and 
study  material  in  particular  fields,  but,  as  one  looks  back,  it  is 
clear  that  these  objectives  have  enlisted  and  still  enlist  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  its  energies  and  resources.  An  analysis  made 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  reveals  that  before  1930-31 
^805,000  had  been  voted  for  these  purposes  in  connection  with 
the  modern  languages,  the  classics,  engineering,  and  Americani¬ 
zation.  In  the  decade  following,  the  contributions,  which  totaled 
1924,200,  covered  a  much  wider  territory,  twenty  headings  in 
all,  the  largest  items  being  for  art  education  and  for  the  social 
sciences. 

It  was  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Foundation  that  the 
Corporation  made  its  original  grant  of  ^1,000,000  in  1917  to 
establish  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  sound  contributory  system  of  teach¬ 
ers’  retiring  allowances.  Since  then,  grants  totaling  ^7,413,659 
have  been  voted  to  the  Association,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
recipients  of  Corporation  funds.  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  sum,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  whereas  in  1906,  when 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  began  its  operations,  only  eight 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  had 
pension  plans  of  any  kind,  there  are  now  188  institutions  with 
35,820  individuals  using  the  annuity  contracts  of  the  T.I.A.A.; 
7,050  individuals  in  24  other  institutions  have  comparable  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  life  insurance  companies;  and  96  institutions 
with  1 5,780  individuals  are  included  in  broader  retirement  plans 
established  for  public  employees  and  denominational  workers. 

The  number  of  educational  institutions  at  all  levels  which 
have  adopted  an  experimental  attitude  toward  their  problems 
is  increasing.  Granted  that  some  of  them  are  influenced  by  con¬ 
sideration  of  publicity  and  that  some  are  working  on  half-baked 
hypotheses,  the  net  result  for  American  education  will  never¬ 
theless  be  important  and  valuable.  It  is  an  arresting  fact  that 
many  leaders  in  the  adoption  of  this  attitude — institutions 
where  the  spirit  of  educational  inquiry  and  experiment  has  not 
been  spasmodic  in  character  but  steadily  exerted  year  after  year 
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— have  been  relatively  unknown  trail-blazers  scattered  over 
the  country  rather  than  colleges  whose  names  are  better  known 
to  the  public.  For  example,  the  Rochester  Athenaeum  and 
Mechanics  Institute  has  to  its  credit  a  number  of  constructive 
studies,  including  an  analysis  just  completed  under  a  Corpora¬ 
tion  grant  of  the  personal  qualities  of  students  in  their  relation 
to  the  guidance  program  at  Rochester. 

One  of  the  encouraging  happenings  of  the  year,  for  which 
credit  is  due  largely  to  United  States  Commissioner  John  W. 
Studebaker  and  his  colleagues,  is  the  speed  and  ingenuity  with 
which  schools  of  all  types  and  levels  have  responded  to  the  sud¬ 
denly  increased  demands  for  trained  personnel  in  defense  indus¬ 
tries  and  elsewhere.  Roughly  one  million  students  have  been 
enrolled  in  vocational  and  refresher  courses  organized  and 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  directed  in  each  in¬ 
stance  by  state  or  local  educational  authorities  and  housed  in 
existing  school  buildings.  These  programs  involved  high  schools 
and  vocational  schools  for  the  most  part,  though  considerable 
work  has  also  been  done  in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  contributions  through  research  and  through  the 
temporary  release  of  professors  specially  qualified  for  national 
service. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  among  institutions  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  rivalry  is  steadily  though  slowly  developing.  Cur¬ 
rent  examples  are  to  be  found  in  joint  planning  by  the  three 
neighboring  colleges,  Bryn  Mawr,  Haverford,  and  Swarthmore, 
and  in  the  scheme  to  establish  what  may  be  called  semi-storage 
book  collections  in  Boston,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  These 
promise  to  relieve  the  cooperating  libraries  of  much  of  the 
present  expense  of  preserving  for  occasional  reference  one  or 
more  copies  of  books  that  are  very  rarely  consulted. 

The  Corporation  is  proud  of  having  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
support  of  regional  and  community  programs,  and  while  with 
the  exception  of  the  Baltimore  program  (page  29)  there  is  noth- 
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ing  of  note  to  report  under  the  operations  of  the  current  year, 
it  continues  to  receive  evidence  of  the  fruitfulness  of  earlier 
grants  for  such  purposes  as,  to  cite  only  a  few  examples,  the 
Owatonna  arts  program,  the  Poor  White  study  in  South  Africa, 
the  adult  education  program  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  library 
demonstrations  in  Louisiana,  in  the  Fraser  RiverValley,  and  on 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Adult  Education 

Though  the  Board  authorized  the  entry  of  the  Corporation  into 
the  terra  incognita  of  adult  education  in  1925  with  some  mis¬ 
givings,  it  soon  recognized  the  importance  and  timeliness  of 
the  step  undertaken  and  has  supported  it  generously.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  it  has  followed  the  work  of  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education  under  the  devoted  and  skillful  guidance  of 
Morse  A.  Cartwright,  who  was  Dean  James  E.  Russell’s  right- 
hand  man  in  the  days  of  organization  and  has  been  the  Director 
of  the  Association  from  the  outset.  Of  the  approximately 
I5, 000,000  contributed  by  the  Corporation  in  this  field,  almost 
^4,000,000  has  gone  either  directly  to  the  Association  or  for 
support  of  enterprises  recommended  by  it. 

Certainly  the  very  conception  of  the  two  words  adult  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  has  changed  greatly 
in  these  sixteen  years.  They  no  longer  connote  merely  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  minimize  the  disabilities  of  the  underprivileged,  but 
are  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  intellectual  or  economic  status,  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  on  their  own  initiative  after  the  classroom 
period  has  passed.  For  bringing  about  this  change,  one  of  pro¬ 
found  importance  in  our  American  life,  both  in  its  effect  on 
organized  education  and  on  the  thinking  of  the  public,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  can  claim  a  reasonable  share  of  the  credit. 

The  Association  itself  has  been  occupied  since  1936  with  a 
reappraisal  of  its  program  and  activities.  The  results  have 
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been  published  in  a  series  of  twenty-seven  volumes,  the  last  five 
of  which  were  issued  within  the  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Corporation  to  review  its  major  activities 
from  time  to  time,  the  Board  on  March  20,  1941,  authorized 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  Trustees  to  study  the  whole  field  of  its  relations 
to  adult  education.  As  a  result  of  its  inquiry  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  officers  and  the  executive  council  of  the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education,  the  committee  recommended, 
and  the  Board  adopted,  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That,  in  continuation  of  the  interest  shown 
by  the  Corporation  in  the  field  of  adult  education  since 
1925,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars 
(I3 50,000),  payable  in  a  single  payment  on  or  after  Oc¬ 
tober  1, 1941,  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  appropriated  to  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  for  support  of  an  institute 
of  adult  education  during  a  ten-year  period  beginning  with 
the  year  1941. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is, 
instructed  to  extend,  in  behalf  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the 
Corporation  to  Mr.  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  director  of  the 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education  since  1926,  and 
to  the  members,  board  of  directors,  and  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  through  whose  cooperation,  labors,  and  loyalty  the 
Corporation  has  found  it  possible  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  to  carry  out  a  widespread  and  effective  program  for 
the  promotion  of  adult  education. 

In  brief,  the  Association  will  continue  to  function  without 
further  support  from  the  Corporation  as  a  clearing  house  of 
information  for  its  members,  now  numbering  1500.  The  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  activities  which  it  formerly  directed 
will  be  carried  forward  by  the  new  Institute,  which  will  also 
assume  responsibility  for  the  training  of  workers  and  for  the 
general  advancement  of  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  the 
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field.  A  more  comprehensive  statement  of  the  division  of  labor 
between  the  two  agencies  will  be  found  in  the  June,  1941,  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Adult  Education.  The  appointment  by  the 
Trustees  of  Teachers  College  of  Mr.  Cartwright  as  director  of 
the  Institute  and  professor  of  adult  education  guarantees  that 
these  changes  will  involve  no  loss  of  momentum. 

Meanwhile,  the  Association  has  had  an  active  and  fruitful 
year.  Among  other  contributions  to  the  national  emergency,  it 
has  prepared  and  distributed  three  sets  of  informative  pam¬ 
phlets:  Defense  Papers ^  Defense  Digests,  and  Community  Coun¬ 
cils  in  Action.  It  has  also  been  responsible  for  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  personnel  problem  facing  the  defense  industries  in  the 
New  York  City  region,  conducted  by  James  Creese  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  This  study  served  to  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  the  factor  of  timeliness  and  has  furnished 
a  model  for  similar  studies  in  other  regions. 

Other  adult  education  activities  supported  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  either  through  the  Association  or  directly  include  adult 
education  in  international  affairs,  scientific  preparation  of  suit¬ 
able  reading  material  for  adults,  and  the  Philadelphia  program 
of  adult  education  in  science,  which  is  now  enlisting  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  increasing  numbers  of  amateurs.  In  the  Cleveland 
area  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  the  efforts  of  amateur 
scholars  continue  under  the  auspices  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  formerly 
the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service,  has  received  sup¬ 
port,  in  part  for  general  services  and  in  part  toward  the  cost  of 
publishing  the  magazine  Common  Ground,  a  quarterly  journal 
devoted  to  the  manifold  and  important  interests  of  the  foreign 
born  in  the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education  has  moved 
forward  in  spite  of  war  conditions.  Indeed  it  has  achieved  a 
closer  relationship  to  the  official  defense  program  than  has  as 
yet  proved  possible  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
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The  Library  and  Scholarly  Publication 
The  Corporation  program  of  enriching  college  book  collections, 
conducted  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Advisory  Group 
on  Academic  Libraries,  has  been  continued  during  the  year  by 
book-purchase  grants,  $go,ooo  having  been  divided  among  the 
smaller  state  universities  which  provide  for  their  own  commu¬ 
nities  the  major  opportunities  in  collegiate  education,  and 
1 1 00,000  among  a  selected  group  of  Negro  colleges.  (For  de¬ 
tails,  see  pages  58  and  59.)  During  1941-42  a  corresponding  pro¬ 
gram  for  engineering  schools  is  contemplated. 

A  modest  experimental  grant  for  a  three-year  period  has  made 
possible  the  distribution  to  eighty-six  colleges  of  magazines, 
nineteen  in  number,  selected  for  their  intellectual  and  cultural 
influence  rather  than  their  wide  circulation  or  commercial  suc¬ 
cess.  In  each  instance  the  interest  of  the  faculty  has  been  en¬ 
listed  to  bring  these  new  reading  opportunities  to  the  attention 
of  the  students. 

Three  allocations  have  been  made  from  the  fund  set  aside  in 
1926  for  the  endowment  of  library  schools:  to  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity,  ^150,000;  to  Emory  University,  ^100,000;  and  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  $100,000.  The  organization  of  the 
new  School  of  Library  Service,  for  training  Negro  librarians,  at 
Atlanta  University,  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  impressive 
conference  of  librarians,  academic  administrators,  and  teachers 
of  both  races  on  March  14  and  15  at  Atlanta.  Mention  may 
properly  be  made  here  of  an  unrestricted  endowment  grant  of 
$50,000  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  since  this  has  been 
applied  by  the  University  to  its  service  for  the  training  of 
librarians.  The  University  of  Chicago  continues  to  be  a  fruitful 
center  of  library  activities  as,  for  example,  through  its  summer 
institutes  for  librarians  and  through  the  publication  of  The 
Library  ^arterly,  toward  both  of  which  the  Corporation  has 
contributed.  The  Corporation  has  also  continued  its  support  of 
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The  Journal  of  Documentary  Reproduction^  which  is  proving  to 
be  a  most  useful  periodical.  Through  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  additional  provision  has  been  made  for 
scholarly  publication  in  the  arts. 

The  adoption  of  a  cooperative  plan  to  stimulate  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  books  in  Alaska  is  proving  more  difficult  than  had  been 
anticipated,  but  the  steadily  increasing  importance  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  whole  national  picture  lends  hope  that  a  successful 
solution  of  the  current  difficulties  may  be  found.  At  present 
further  steps  await  action  by  the  Territorial  Legislature. 

The  publication  of  The  American  Public  Library  Buildings  by 
Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  Librarian  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
and  Alfred  Morton  Githens,  architect,  after  eight  years  of  prep¬ 
aration,  is  an  event  of  major  importance  alike  to  the  profession 
and  to  library  trustees,  especially  those  who  are  faced  with 
problems  of  construction  or  enlargement.  For  the  citizen  at 
large,  the  book  provides  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  art  of 
being  well-informed  with  regard  to  the  library  as  a  vital  social 
instrument.  Through  it  the  present  writer,  for  example,  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  books  are  drawn  annually  by  children  from  our  public 
libraries. 

Continued  support  in  the  form  of  a  development  grant  of 
$25,000  has  been  given  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  under¬ 
takings  which  the  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  finance 
before  a  demonstration  of  their  usefulness  had  been  made.  In 
general,  other  grants  have  been  confined  to  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,  not  only  on  their  individual  merits,  but  also  as  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  unified  effort  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  They  include  support  for  the 
program  of  regional  library  extension  operated  by  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
and  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  bibliographic 
and  research  center  in  Philadelphia. 
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The  library  was  the  first  interest  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  and 
the  one  with  which  the  Corporation  has  perhaps  been  most 
closely  connected  during  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Many 
of  its  most  valued  friends  and  counsellors  have  been  and  are 
today  librarians.  As  evidence  of  this  close  relationship,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  American  Library  Association  had  on  its 
Council  for  1940-41  seventy-four  members;  of  these  thirty-five 
have  had  some  direct  part  in  advising  the  Corporation.  The 
Association  operates  normally  with  about  ninety  boards  and 
committees.  During  1940-41,  the  chairmen  of  forty-three  of 
these  groups  were  persons  who  have  had  direct  connection  with 
the  current  program  of  the  Corporation.  Naturally  the  picture 
changes  from  year  to  year.  In  some  cases  the  ranks  are  closed 
by  death;  in  others  retirement  from  active  service  operates  to 
change,  though  fortunately  seldom  to  terminate,  the  helpful  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Corporation.  The  year  under  review  has  been 
noteworthy,  as  the  record  on  pages  33  and  34  will  show,  not 
only  for  the  number  of  such  changes  but  also  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  character  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

The  Arts 

As  in  previous  years,  the  main  relations  of  the  Corporation  in 
the  arts  have  been  with  the  colleges,  where  thus  far  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  efforts  has  been  strongest.  The  promising  beginnings 
in  the  Canadian  colleges  have  been  halted,  temporarily  at  least, 
by  war  conditions,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  corresponding  check 
may  come  in  some  of  our  own  institutions  as  a  consequence  of 
lowered  attendance  and  reduced  income  from  fees,  but  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  the  advances  in  the  field  have  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  the  interest  of  the  Corporation.*  The  state  institutions,  per¬ 
haps  naturally,  lagged  behind  in  the  development  of  art  depart¬ 
ments  and  related  service  to  students,  but  they  have  come  on 

*  For  the  corresponding  advance  made  at  the  secondary  level,  notably  in  the 
New  England  boarding  schools,  the  Corporation  can  claim  but  slight  credit. 
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rapidly  within  the  past  few  years  and  some  of  this  year’s  best 
opportunities  for  foundation  cooperation  were  with  such  insti¬ 
tutions.  Somewhat  similarly  the  denominational  colleges,  which 
have  hitherto  neglected  this  field  of  activity  in  their  curricula, 
are  now  awakening  to  its  importance. 

American  college  students  are  being  given  steadily  increasing 
opportunities  for  creative  work  in  the  arts  as  a  cultural  rather 
than  as  a  vocational  factor  in  their  training.  This  is  true  all 
along  the  line,  but  it  is  particularly  significant  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  men  students  who  are  given  these  opportunities  and  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  them  is  also  increasing.  The  Princeton 
program,  to  which  the  Corporation  is  contributing  under  a 
five-year  grant,  is  marked  by  growing  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  a  more  serious  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  professorial  body. 

The  Corporation  has  continued  its  support  of  the  Arts  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Association 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  persuade  Dean  Samuel  T. 
Arnold  of  Brown  University  to  undertake  its  direction,  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  Mr.  Eric  T.  Clarke,  who,  after  four  years  of  devoted 
and  singularly  successful  service,  has  withdrawn  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association. 

Through  a  series  of  grants-in-aid,  the  stimulating  influence 
of  the  artist-in-residence  (in  addition  to  the  teachers  of  art)  in 
a  college  community  has  been  tried  out  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  experiment  has  proved  interesting  and  on  the  whole 
successful,  given  the  right  kind  of  artist  and  the  right  institu¬ 
tional  attitude.  In  any  event,  the  number  of  such  appointments 
is  increasing  steadily  throughout  the  country,  and  in  an  encour¬ 
aging  number  of  instances  the  artist’s  stipend  is  now  reckoned 
as  a  fair  charge  against  the  institution’s  own  budget. 

Those  concerned  with  art  education  at  the  college  level,  as 
compared  let  us  say  with  the  historians  or  biologists,  have  rela¬ 
tively  few  opportunities  to  meet  and  learn  from  one  another. 
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In  particular,  the  specialists  in  art  history  and  appreciation  need 
to  be  brought  into  closer  informal  contacts  with  the  creative 
artist  who  is  also  a  teacher.  During  the  year  the  Corporation 
has  been  glad  to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  a  number  of 
meetings  which  served  to  fulfill  these  needs.  These  included  one 
general  conference,  two  having  to  do  particularly  with  problems 
of  aesthetics,  one  a  conference  primarily  of  Canadian  artists 
and  art  teachers  but  with  a  number  of  guests  from  across  the 
line,  and  finally  a  meeting  of  those  active  in  the  Arts  Program 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  study  material  collections  in 
music  and  in  the  pictorial  arts,  where  the  Corporation  builded 
even  better  than  it  knew,  consideration  has  for  some  time  been 
given  to  the  possibility  of  applying  the  same  idea  in  other  fields, 
including  records  of  the  spoken  word.  The  beginnings  of  a 
phonograph  collection  of  Latin  poetry  and  prose  have  now  been 
made  through  the  cooperation  of  Professor  Frederick  C.  Pack¬ 
ard,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  at  Harvard,  and 
of  his  colleague.  Professor  E.  K.  Rand,  who  himself  made  many 
of  the  records.  Plans  for  the  further  development  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  for  its  effective  distribution  to  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  are  now  under  way. 

The  experiment  in  visual  education  at  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum  arranged  by  Lee  Simonson  under  a  Corporation  grant, 
and  entitled  PFays  of  Seeing^  is  one  of  the  important  happenings 
of  the  year;  and  the  material  resulting  from  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum’s  earlier  experiment  on  the  same  general  theme  is  now 
being  circulated  for  exhibition  in  other  cities. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  grants  made  to 
museums  during  the  year  should  be  charged  to  limited  resources 
rather  than  to  any  diminution  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation.  Throughout  the  country  our  museums  need  help, 
and  the  best  of  them  richly  deserve  the  support  of  their  local 
communities  in  recognition  of  their  educational  services,  and 
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particularly  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  art  of 
display  as  a  factor  in  visual  education. 

Following  a  trip  by  Professor  Theodore  Sizer  of  Yale  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  a  Corporation  visitor,  an  impor¬ 
tant  collection  of  Australian  works  of  art  has  been  brought  to 
this  country  and  will  be  shown  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  collection  should  serve 
to  open  our  eyes  to  the  vitality  of  the  creative  work  being  done 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Equator.  Professor  Sizer’s  visit  has  also 
stimulated  the  New  Zealand  Government  to  arrange  for  an 
exhibition  of  its  own,  which  will  later  cross  the  Pacific. 

Quite  apart  from  its  customary  activities,  and  in  recognition 
of  Edward  Bruce’s  extraordinary  powers  of  leadership,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  glad  to  set  aside  this  year  the  sum  of  $6,000 
for  the  support  of  undertakings  brought  to  its  attention  by 
Mr.  Bruce  in  connection  with  his  work  as  Chief  of  the  Section 
of  Fine  Arts  under  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

The  year’s  largest  grant  in  music,  $60,000  to  Peabody  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Baltimore,  is  a  part  of  the  general  Baltimore  program 
which  centers  in  the  arts. 

The  outstanding  event  of  the  year  of  general  interest  to  the 
Corporation  and  to  all  friends  of  the  arts  has  been  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington.  With  its  superb 
collections,  its  palatial  building,  and  the  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  of  its  administration,  the  Gallery  is  already  at¬ 
tracting  not  only  those  who  might  naturally  be  expected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  but  also  literally  by  the  thousands 
a  type  of  visitor  never  before  seen  in  museums. 

Other  Activities 

After  a  nine  months’  stay  in  Sweden,  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  in  March  of  this  year  and  immediately 
resumed  work  on  the  study  of  the  Negro  in  America,  on  which 
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he  has  been  engaged  since  September,  1938.  While  his  return 
makes  possible  the  realization  of  the  original  hope  for  an  ob¬ 
jective  study  by  a  scholar  free  from  the  preconceptions  which 
all  Americans  share  on  this  subject,  his  unavoidable  absence  and 
the  consequent  delay  in  the  completion  of  his  general  report 
have  occasioned  some  changes  in  procedure.  According  to 
present  plans  Dr.  Myrdal’s  summary  will  be  released  late  in 
1942;  meanwhile,  certain  of  the  supplementary  reports,  pre¬ 
pared  by  his  collaborators  and  originally  planned  to  follow  the 
main  report,  will  be  issued  in  monograph  form  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year.  Selection  of  the  material  to  be  thus  pub¬ 
lished  has  been  made  by  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
Professor  William  F.  Ogburn,  Dr.  Shelby  M.  Harrison  and 
Dr.  Donald  R.  Young,  whose  assistance  the  Corporation 
greatly  appreciates. 

Though  the  time  and  energy  of  the  Director  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  members  have  been  heavily  drawn  upon  for  public  serv¬ 
ice,  the  program  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  Aids  to  Learning 
has  gone  on  steadily  in  the  fields  selected  for  intensive  study, 
namely,  the  problems  of  microphotography,  including  visual 
fatigue,  and  the  development  of  the  best  visual  and  auditory 
equipment  for  classroom  use,  including  moving  pictures  and 
sound  slide  films,  broadcast  receivers,  and  records.  In  all,  the 
program  has  included  fifty-seven  specific  projects  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  At  the  request  of  the  Corporation  the  Director  of  the 
Committee  made  a  survey  of  the  present  situation  regarding 
microphotography  for  scholarly  purposes.  Dr.  Stewart’s  report, 
published  in  The  Journal  of  Documentary  Reproduction  in  March, 
1 94 1,  has  done  much  to  clear  the  air  in  a  complicated  and 
difficult  situation. 

A  foundation  is  always  happy  when  its  activities  in  one  pro¬ 
gram  cross  naturally  over  into  other  fields  of  interest.  The 
development  of  microfilm  is  a  good  example.  The  direct  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  studies  undertaken  through  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
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entific  Aids  to  Learning  is  to  develop  in  a  practical  and  realistic 
way  the  use  of  microfilm  as  an  aid  to  learning.  The  results  are 
already  being  felt  in  the  research  work  of  individual  scholars, 
in  the  planning  of  farseeing  librarians  for  inexpensive  and  non¬ 
space-consuming  records,  durable  in  character  and  available  to 
readers,  and  by  publishers  and  others  in  the  distribution  of  im¬ 
portant  material  of  limited  appeal  as,  for  instance.  Professor 
Paul  Monroe’s  voluminous  source  material  on  the  early  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  American  public  school  system.  Microfilm  catalogs 
are  being  made  of  important  comprehensive  exhibitions  which 
bring  together  material  not  ordinarily  accessible  to  the  public 
as,  for  example,  the  Indian  exhibition  at  the  San  Francisco  Fair 
and  the  exhibition  of  American  art  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh.  Museum  directors  are  also  beginning  to  use  micro¬ 
film  in  inventory  work. 

Since  1923,  the  American  Law  Institute  has  been  at  work 
upon  a  comprehensive  Restatement  of  the  Common  Law  under 
a  series  of  grants  from  the  Corporation.  It  has  proved  to  be 
difficult  to  strike  a  course  between  emulation  of  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  Justinian  or  Napoleon  and  realization  that  as  a 
practical  matter  the  wide  and  effective  distribution,  both  of  the 
separate  Restatement  volumes  and  of  the  State  Annotations, 
must  depend  upon  the  completion  of  the  series  at  some  reason¬ 
able  point.  During  the  year  under  review  an  agreement  upon 
the  matter  has  been  reached  between  the  Institute  and  the 
Corporation,  and  a  final  grant  of  1164,000  has  been  voted  to 
round  out  the  series. 

The  Corporation  is  continuing  its  interest  in  and  its  support 
of  voluntary  cooperation  among  the  cultural  institutions  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  under  the  leadership  of  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Mayor.  Sufficient  progress  has  already  been 
made  to  indicate  a  new  attitude  in  the  relations  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  to  one  another,  to  point  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
cultural  opportunities  open  to  the  citizens,  and  to  give  promise 
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of  a  practical  demonstration  which  other  communities  may 
study  to  their  profit. 

The  Corporation  has  continued  its  grants  to  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  It  has  also 
continued,  though  on  a  declining  scale,  its  support  of  dental 
research.  The  grants  in  human  biology  are  still  of  an  explora¬ 
tory  character,  but  the  prospects  of  building  up  a  long-range 
program  of  great  usefulness  in  this  field  become  brighter. 

As  in  past  years  the  Corporation  has  had  a  share  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  special  research  projects  in  the  field  of  science  and  has 
received  interesting  reports  of  progress  on  scientific  tasks  initi¬ 
ated  under  earlier  grants,  chiefly  in  cooperation  with  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  national  emergency  has 
tended  to  postpone  certain  activities,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  physics,  which  have  shown  promise  of  development,  but  in 
some  cases  work  already  started  has  been  turned  directly  to 
the  benefit  of  defense  research.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  even  in  the  midst  of  war’s  grim  realities 
certain  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Population  at  Oxford 
University  have  been  pushed  forward  with  vigor.  On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Perret,  the  distinguished  vulcanol- 
ogist,  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  mono¬ 
graph  embodying  the  results  of  his  many  years  of  field  work  in 
Martinique  and  elsewhere,  and  Dr.  Henry  A.  Ruger  of  Teachers 
College  is  completing  a  fourteen-year  project  on  the  statistical 
reduction  of  anthropometric  data  collected  years  ago  by  Sir 
Francis  Galton.  A  map  of  the  Maya  Area,  recently  published 
by  Tulane  University,  will  prove  of  direct  interest  and  service 
in  continuation  of  studies  in  this  field. 

Falling  outside  the  normal  program,  but  reflecting  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  unusual  opportunity,  was  a  grant  of  $11,200  to 
the  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine  for  the  support  of 
projects  at  the  City  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic  Diseases. 
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The  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 
War  conditions  have  not  only  discouraged  the  inauguration  of 
new  enterprises  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  but  have  in 
many  instances  checked  at  least  temporarily  the  successful 
operation  of  older  grants.  The  visitors’  program,  which  for 
years  has  been  a  major  feature,  has  of  necessity  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  since  the  declaration  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
annual  grants  which  under  normal  conditions  would  have  been 
terminated  have  been  continued,  usually  on  a  reduced  scale 
as,  for  example,  the  scholarships  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Can¬ 
ada.  Under  such  conditions  the  surprising  thing  is  not  how  little 
but  how  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  recipients  of  Cor¬ 
poration  grants.  In  the  British  West  Indies  it  has  proved 
possible  to  release  $70,000  for  much  needed  library  and  edu¬ 
cational  services  for  Trinidad  and  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands.  Canadian-American  relations  have  been  helped  by 
a  further  grant  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  in  support  of  its  program  in  this  field,  the  importance  of 
which  the  world  situation  has  brought  into  sharp  relief,  and  by 
a  series  of  “ borderland  meetings”  which  have  served  to  bring 
thoughtful  men  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  into  com¬ 
mon  counsel. 

The  transfer  of  the  major  research  activities  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office  to  the  campus  of  McGill  University  was 
facilitated  by  a  grant  of  $30,000,  in  part  for  equipment  and  in 
part  for  the  continuation  of  the  program  of  the  Office  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Grants  for  the  year  also  include  $14,800 
to  the  newly  established  Canadian  Research  Council  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  and  $7,500  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs  for  a  study  of  the  internal  economy  and  external 
relations  of  Newfoundland  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs.  The  Near  East  Foundation 
has  been  doing  excellent  work  in  the  organization  of  elementary 
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education  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  Corporation  grant  of  ^5,500  will 
enable  it  to  continue  its  program  upon  the  nearby  British 
island  of  Cyprus. 

Other  continuing  activities  cover  a  wide  range,  and  there  is 
a  certain  fascination  in  reviewing  the  list,  including  as  it  does 
the  training  in  California  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  mu¬ 
seum  technicians;  archaeological  studies  in  West  Africa  and 
Cyprus;  educational  radio  experiments  in  Ceylon;  book  service 
by  camel  in  isolated  regions  of  Australia.  The  American  device 
of  the  Jeanes  visiting  teachers,  having  already  been  successfully 
introduced  in  a  number  of  the  Christian  missions  upon  which 
the  education  of  the  African  native  so  largely  depends,  is  now 
being  adapted  to  the  pattern  of  Moslem  education  in  Zanzibar. 

The  Corporation  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  help 
it  has  constantly  received  from  men  eminent  in  public  life  in 
carrying  on  the  difficult  job  of  administering  this  fund.  For 
three  years  the  present  Governor-General  of  South  Africa,  Sir 
Patrick  Duncan,  served  as  chairman  of  the  South  African 
advisers.  The  present  Chairman  is  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  Union  Min¬ 
ister  of  Finance.  The  recently  appointed  British  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  to  South  Africa,  Lord  Harlech,  as  Mr.  Ormsby-Gore  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  was  of  the  greatest  help  in  matters  affecting 
the  isolated  Colonies.  To  complete  the  picture  in  South  Africa, 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  General  Smuts,  is  also  a  friend  of 
the  Corporation.  Another  friend,  former  Secretary  for  the 
Dominions  and  for  the  Colonies,  Malcolm  MacDonald,  is  now 
High  Commissioner  to  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Commissioner 
in  London,  Vincent  Massey,  has  been  for  years  a  close  adviser. 
The  world  thinks  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Lothian  as  a  distin¬ 
guished  ambassador  who  died  at  his  post  in  Washington  at 
a  critical  time  in  the  world’s  history.  We  remember  him  also 
as  a  foundation  executive  who  served  for  nearly  fifteen  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  and  as  the  wise  and  helpful 
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Standing — The  Hon.  R.  H.  Brand,  Sir  Herbert  Baker,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Hichens.  Middle 
row — The  Hon.  Hugh  Wyndham,  Mr.  Justice  Feetham,  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis,  Sir  Patrick  Duncan, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Perry,  and  Sir  Dougal  Malcolm.  Front  row — Mr.  John  Dove,  the  Marquess  of  Lothian, 
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chairman  of  the  informal  group  of  British  advisers  upon  whom 
the  Corporation  has  relied  for  general  counsel  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  Dominions  and  Colonies  program. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  so  many  of  the  men  from 
whom  the  Corporation  has  received  such  great  help  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Milner’s  Kindergarten,  that  group  of  young  university 
men  whom  Lord  Milner  gathered  round  him  at  the  close  of  the 
Boer  War  to  help  in  organizing  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  A 
photograph  of  this  group  taken  about  1906  has  recently  come 
to  light  and,  in  recognition  of  our  debt  to  its  members,  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  opposite  page. 

Personal 

In  the  enforced  absence  of  the  President  from  his  office  during 
most  of  the  spring.  Dr.  Jessup,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  generously  undertook  the  responsibility  of  adminis¬ 
trative  oversight.  The  officers  and  other  members  of  the 
Corporation  staff  cheerfully  shouldered  additional  tasks  and 
responsibilities,  with  the  result  that  the  affairs  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  went  forward  without  a  hitch.  The  junior  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Stephen  H.  Stackpole,  was  called  to  the  colors  on 
May  I,  1941.  The  Corporation  will  be  glad  to  welcome  him 
back  when  his  period  of  military  service  is  over. 

Henry  W.  Kent,  who  retired  after  twenty-eight  years  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  was  a  member  of 
the  original  committee  of  advisers  to  the  Corporation  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  program  in  the  arts  in  1924,  and  no  one  has  contributed 
more  generously  or  more  usefully  to  the  advancement  of  that 
program.  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg  is  withdrawing  from  the 
directorship  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Franklin  F.  Hopper;  both  are  valued  friends  and  advisers  of 
the  Corporation.  At  the  University  of  Michigan,  William 
Warner  Bishop  is  laying  down  the  burden  of  administrative 
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direction,  but  one  may  be  sure  he  will  continue  to  be  a  power 
for  good  in  his  unofficial  but  universally  recognized  status  as 
dean  of  academic  librarians. 

Dr.  Guy  Stanton  Ford’s  retirement  as  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  will  close  one  chapter  of  his  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Corporation,  but  fortunately  his  new  responsibil¬ 
ities  to  the  American  Historical  Association  will  open  another. 

Other  retirements  from  office  which  touch  the  Corporation 
most  closely  include  the  following :  Adam  Strohm,  Librarian  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Library;  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Librarian  of  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Library;  George  F.  Bowerman,  Librarian  of 
the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Max  Farrand, 
Director  of  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery; 
P.  L.  Windsor,  Director  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Library  and 
Library  School;  Isadore  Gilbert  Mudge,  Reference  Librarian  of 
Columbia  University;  Florence  Overton,  Supervisor  of  Branches 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library;  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits,  Chief  of 
the  American  History  Division  and  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library;  and  John  Ridington,  Librarian 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Corporation  who  died  during  the 
year  are  the  following: 

George  E.  Vincent,  former  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  was  a  senior  in  years  among  foundation  executives,  but 
to  the  end  a  junior  in  spirit.  Raymond  Pearl  in  the  East  and 
Carl  Alsberg  in  the  West  were  men  whose  interests  and  achieve¬ 
ments  crossed  over  the  customary  dividing  lines  and  whose 
wise  and  stimulating  counsel  has  contributed  much  to  break 
down  the  frontiers  between  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences. 
Everett  Dean  Martin  was  a  leader,  even  more  by  example  than 
by  precept,  in  American  adult  education.  William  A.  Heidel 
was  selected  in  1928  to  carry  out  an  ambitious  experiment  of 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  involving  the  relief 
of  a  productive  scholar  of  distinction  from  routine  duties  over 
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a  long  term  of  years.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Heidel’s  death  came 
before  his  program,  a  series  of  studies  in  pre-Socratic  philoso¬ 
phies,  had  been  completed,  but  his  accomplishment  is  neverthe¬ 
less  significant  and  should  encourage  future  programs  of  similar 
character.  Thomas  Whitney  Surrette  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  helpful  advisers  of  the  Corporation  in  its  music  program. 
Dean  Elwood  P.  Cubberley  of  Stanford  University  is  doubtless 
known  to  the  public  as  a  college  professor  who  was  able  to  lay 
aside  a  substantial  fortune  and  who  eight  years  before  his  death 
gave  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  that  University,  but 
his  real  distinction  lay  in  his  influence  on  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  generations  of  students  there. 

Miss  Josephine  Adams  Rathbone  had  trained  a  generation 
of  young  librarians  at  Pratt  Institute  to  be  not  merely  skilled 
in  the  mechanics  of  their  profession  but  to  be  aware  of  the  in¬ 
sides  of  books  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  reading  public. 
Theodore  W.  Koch,  Librarian  at  Northwestern  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  by  training  and  instinct  a  scholar  and  stu¬ 
dent  and,  in  addition,  a  skillful  observer  of  educational  move¬ 
ments  and  administrator  of  library  affairs.  Frank  P.  Hill, 
Librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  from  1901  to  1930, 
had  served  the  American  Library  Association  as  secretary  and 
as  president  and  had  completed  in  1941  a  record  of  attendance 
at  fifty  annual  conferences  of  the  Association.  Among  his  writ¬ 
ings  is  a  biographical  monograph  on  James  Bertram,  first  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Corporation. 

In  addition  to  the  death  of  Lord  Lothian,  the  Corporation 
has  lost  other  friends  in  the  British  Empire  during  the  year 
under  review.  Miss  Hilda  Matheson’s  contribution  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  African  Survey  was  far  greater  than  her  modest  title 
of  Committee  Secretary  would  indicate.  Sir  Frederick  Banting’s 
tragic  death  recalls  once  more  the  spectacular  results  achieved 
by  him  under  a  modest  Corporation  grant  in  1922.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  M.  Mitchell  died  shortly  after  his  retirement  as 
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secretary  of  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  a  position  he 
had  held  for  twenty  years,  and  one  which  brought  him  into  close 
and  happy  relations  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

GRANTS  IN  AID  AND  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
An  allocation  of  $45,000  for  grants-in-aid  to  individuals  was 
made  for  the  first  time  in  January,  1938.  Since  then  the  alloca¬ 
tion  has  been  renewed  annually,  $85,000  having  been  provided 
for  such  grants  during  the  year  under  review.  In  1935-36, 
$30,000  was  set  aside  for  distribution  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  Corporation 
program.  The  present  allocation  is  $45,500.  The  first  grant  to 
an  institution  for  purposes  of  general  development  was  made  in 
1935  and  was  for  $40,000.  This  has  been  followed  by  ten  other 
grants  of  the  same  type,  totaling  $645,000. 

The  development  of  these  three  types  of  grants  has  operated 
to  provide  an  elasticity  in  the  activities  of  the  Corporation 
greatly  needed  in  the  uncertain  years  of  the  depression  and  con¬ 
tinuing  into  the  period  of  national  emergency. 

It  is  true  that  this  very  elasticity  involves  a  danger  lest  a 
foundation  fritter  away  a  substantial  proportion  of  its  resources 
for  purposes  relatively  trivial  in  character,  and  that  it  involves 
also  the  danger  of  making  it  too  easy  for  a  university  or  other 
institution  to  evade  expenses  which  it  should  properly  meet  from 
its  own  budget.  Doubtless,  certain  of  the  allocations  made  by 
the  Corporation  under  these  heads  lie  open  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  charges,  but  on  balance  it  is  believed  that  the  growing 
use  of  these  devices  has  been  fully  justified. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  fond  of  saying  “Find  the  exceptional 
man  and,  having  found  him,  give  him  a  free  hand.”  The 
grant-in-aid  is  a  device  to  do  this  very  thing.  It  was  first  used 
by  the  Corporation  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
where  it  served  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  distance  and  lack  of 
direct  contact,  but  it  has  each  year  become  more  important  in 
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the  United  States.  A  number  of  retired  professors  of  distinction 
have  been  stimulated  to  continue  their  intellectual  productivity, 
younger  executives  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
their  experience,  and  at  least  one  college  president  has  been 
helped  to  go  on  with  the  scholarly  work  which  had  made  his 
early  reputation.  The  recipients  are,  however,  not  always 
academic  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  results  have  been 
achieved  in  the  case  of  writers  and  others  who  have  some 
important  idea  to  develop,  but  who  cannot  take  the  time  to  do 
so  without  a  guarantee  of  at  least  part  of  their  normal  earning 
capacity.  Two  of  the  year’s  best  books  for  the  general  public. 
Van  Wyck  Brooks’  New  England:  Indian  Summer  and  Louis 
Adamic’s  From  Many  Lands^  were  made  possible  through  such 
grants.  Those  especially  interested  in  the  experience  of  the 
Corporation  with  regard  to  grants-in-aid  are  referred  to  three 
special  memoranda  upon  the  subject,  the  latest  prepared  in 
October,  1940,  which  may  be  had  on  request. 

The  sums  set  aside  for  the  development  of  program  are  used 
in  various  ways,  to  round  out  or  supplement  earlier  activities, 
to  meet  emergencies  arising  in  fields  of  current  interest,  and  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  new  fields. 

A  statement  regarding  the  experience  of  the  Corporation  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  development  grants  to  institutions  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Mr.  Dollard, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  73.  In  most  cases,  the 
use  of  these  development  grants  by  the  recipient  has  been 
wholly  unrestricted,  though  occasionally,  as  in  library  service  at 
Harvard,  the  operation  has  been  limited  by  agreement  to  some 
particular  field. 


A  METONIC  SPAN 

Meton  was  an  Athenian  astronomer  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
remembered  chiefly  because  of  his  division  of  time  into  nineteen- 
year  periods.  The  writer,  it  must  be  confessed,  first  learned  of 
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his  existence  at  the  recent  installation  of  Dr.  John  W.  Nason 
as  president  of  Swarthmore  College  through  reference  to  the 
Metonic  span  of  nineteen  years’  service  by  the  retiring  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte.  Since  his  own  final  Report  must  of 
necessity  deal  rather  with  past  experience  than  with  future 
plans,  and  since  the  day  of  his  retirement  in  November,  1941, 
also  brings  to  a  close  a  Metonic  span  in  the  service  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the  writer  has  adopted  the  term  as  the 
subtitle  of  the  concluding  section  of  this  Report. 

In  1922,  the  beginning  of  this  particular  Metonic  span, 
American  foundations  had  already  made  their  place.  The 
capital  funds  at  their  disposal  had  reached  vast  figures,  and  the 
sums  distributed  under  the  terms  of  their  charters  were  cor¬ 
respondingly  impressive.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  alone  had 
voted  more  than  $88,000,000,  including  a  single  gift  of  $5,000,000 
to  the  National  Research  Council  for  building  and  endowment. 
Outstanding  achievements  were  already  to  their  credit:  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  public  health  and  medical  education, 
by  the  General  Education  Board  in  education  in  the  South,  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  library  construction,  by  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in  scientific  research.  In  a 
number  of  fields  foundations  had  developed  influential  leaders. 
They  were  in  a  position  to  enlist  distinguished  men  as  members 
of  their  boards  of  trustees,  and  under  the  able  executives  who 
had  been  called  to  their  direction  the  foundations  were  becom¬ 
ing  clearing  houses  for  ideas,  an  educational  service  whose 
importance  is  often  overlooked. 

Throughout  the  Metonic  span  the  attitude  of  the  foundation 
has  reflected  the  current  intellectual  and  moral  climate  of  the 
country;  1922  was  a  day  of  confidence  and  buoyancy.  It  was  a 
day  of  big  things  with  as  yet  unshaken  confidence  in  what 
money  could  perform.  Foundations  enjoyed  a  large  and  steady 
income.  The  path  ahead  seemed  clear.  The  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  carrying  a  load  of  over  $40,000,000  voted  against 
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future  income,  cheerfully  unaware  of  the  gruelling  but  necessary 
task  lying  before  it  of  reducing  that  load  to  its  present  figure. 

The  chief  recipients  of  foundation  grants  were  the  endowed 
colleges  and  universities.  State  institutions  were  relatively  neg¬ 
lected.  Grants  were  mostly  devoted  to  endowment  for  general 
purposes  or  to  buildings.  Only  one  profession,  medicine,  enlisted 
the  interest  of  foundations,  but  this  profession  received  immense 
sums.  Large  funds  were  given  to  a  new  type  of  independent 
non-teaching  institution,  for  example,  the  Food  Research  In¬ 
stitute  in  Palo  Alto,  the  Institute  of  Economics  in  Washington, 
and  the  American  Law  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  institutional  gifts,  the  foundations  encouraged 
elaborate  and  expensive  proposals  for  general  studies,  surveys, 
and  demonstrations,  in  which  the  recently  developed  techniques 
of  educational  and  social  measurement  and  appraisal  were  at 
times  applied  with  more  zeal  than  judgment.  Under  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  World  War  certain  agencies  concerned  with  social 
problems  had  built  up  large  budgets  and  undertaken  extensive 
programs;  they  had  enlisted  the  services  of  ambitious  and 
energetic  officers  who  succeeded  in  persuading  the  foundations 
to  contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  their  plans. 

The  conditional  gift  was  in  general  favor.  It  fitted  into  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  individual  donors  or  other  trusts  could 
readily  be  found  to  comply  with  the  requirements.  Many  such 
gifts  were  made  in  response  to  a  series  of  institutional  drives 
conducted  under  professional  direction.  For  example,  the 
finances  of  many  colleges  were  strengthened  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  General  Education  Board  and  Carnegie  Corporation  in 
voting  conditional  grants  for  endowment. 

Despite  all  this  activity,  as  we  look  back  we  see  certain  gaps 
in  the  picture.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  public  health 
program,  there  was  no  cooperation  with  government,  either 
national,  state,  or  local,  and  little  or  no  tie  between  endowed 
philanthropy  and  the  business  and  industrial  life  of  the  country. 
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During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  span  the  social  sciences 
occupied  most  of  the  foreground  in  foundation  activity,  though 
a  number  of  elaborate  researches  in  the  natural  sciences  were 
undertaken,  unduly  influenced,  as  events  proved,  by  one  or  two 
spectacular  successes  in  cooperative  research.  Here  and  there 
a  foundation  ventured  into  some  entirely  new  field,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  for  example,  initiating  programs  in  the  fine  arts 
and  adult  education.  Closer  relations  were  developed  with 
operating  organizations,  partly  in  response  to  further  appeals 
from  the  organizations  themselves  and,  to  be  frank,  partly  in 
response  to  the  foundations’  need  of  buffer  states  in  carrying  out 
their  own  ideas.  The  activities  of  the  major  scholarly  and 
professional  councils  were  also  supported  in  varying  degree. 

Then  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirties  came  the  depression. 
The  climate  in  which  the  foundations  lived  and  breathed 
changed  from  one  of  optimism  to  one  of  acute  pessimism.  It  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  depression  was  a  depression  in  ideas 
quite  as  much  as  in  finances.  There  was  no  lack  of  suggestions 
as  to  the  purchase  of  “dead  horses,”  but  the  number  of  proposals 
of  constructive  significance  dropped  sharply  during  the  period, 
and  whereas  in  1922  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  grants  was 
made  as  a  result  of  application,  in  1930  and  thereafter  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  grants  made  on  foundation  initiative  steadily  in¬ 
creased.  Fortunately,  foundation  income  was  not  affected 
immediately,  but  a  sharp  change  took  place  in  the  pattern  of 
distribution.  There  was  little  demand  for  buildings  which  would 
involve  the  recipients  in  unwelcome  maintenance  expenses. 
Endowment  grants  also  became  relatively  less  attractive.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  rescue  work  to  be  done,  and  almost 
without  exception  the  foundations  curtailed  their  customary 
activities  to  meet  exigent  needs  in  other  fields.  Although  most 
of  the  emergency  activities  were  reduced  or  stopped  as  condi¬ 
tions  improved,  certain  ones,  such  as  the  support  of  scholarly 
publication,  proved  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  and  importance 
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to  retain  a  place  in  the  permanent  programs  of  the  foundations. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  relations  with  the  state  institutions 
became  closer;  relatively  they  had  been  less  hard  hit  than  the 
endowed  colleges  and  their  morale  was  better. 

Direct  or  implied  obligations  for  the  future  were  carefully 
avoided.  Grants  to  individuals  as  contrasted  with  those  to 
institutions  were  not  new,  but  they  now  took  a  considerably 
larger  place  in  the  total  picture,  as  did  small  research  grants 
to  meet  charges  which  under  normal  conditions  would  have 
been  covered  by  university  and  other  funds.  The  proportion  of 
grants  in  the  middle  brackets  began  to  rise  at  the  expense  of 
gifts  of  $100,000  or  more,  a  trend  which  has  continued  through¬ 
out  the  period,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  records  for  the  three  years,  1929-32,  with  those  of  a 
corresponding  period  nine  years  later.  Despite  a  reduction  in 
income  of  more  than  33^%,  the  latter  period  shows  an  increase 
of  more  than  10%  in  the  number  of  grants  between  $10,000 
and  $100,000. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  depression 
years  in  colors  too  somber.  For  one  thing,  new  and  well-directed 
foundations  were  coming  into  production;  and  the  Markle,  the 
Falk,  the  Buhl,  the  Kellogg,  the  Sloan,  and  the  Rackham  funds 
shared  the  burden  to  an  increasing  degree  with  the  older  trusts. 
All  foundations  were  drawn  more  closely  together  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  With  the  changing  picture  as  to  the  forms 
of  prudent  investment  and  the  steady  drop  in  interest  rates,  the 
foundations  were  forced  to  give  new  consideration  to  their  own 
investment  problems.  Generally  speaking,  their  record  in  this 
regard  during  these  difficult  years  has  been  one  of  which  they 
may  well  be  proud. 

American  industry,  despite  its  many  troubles,  steadily  in¬ 
creased  its  funds  for  scientific  research  and  in  general  used  these 
funds  in  a  broad  rather  than  a  narrow  spirit.  This  trend  has 
continued  until,  according  to  a  recent  report  by  the  National 
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Research  Council,  American  industry  today  employs  more  than 
70,000  workers  in  over  2,200  laboratories  at  an  estimated  annual 
cost  of  $300,000,000.  The  Government,  as  part  of  its  depression¬ 
fighting  program,  entered  upon  a  large  scale  into  social  and  other 
fields  hitherto  supported  chiefly  by  foundations.  Although  the 
sudden  availability  of  Federal  services,  and  in  many  cases  of 
Federal  money  as  well,  frequently  introduced  an  element  of 
confusion,  many  useful  things  were  nevertheless  accomplished 
which  would  otherwise,  if  done  at  all,  have  been  a  charge 
against  foundation  funds. 

Foundations  had  scarcely  adjusted  themselves  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  created  by  the  depression  when  the  general  world  catas¬ 
trophe  and  the  resulting  national  emergency  at  home  created 
still  a  third  climate.  For  the  time  being  at  least,  many  familiar 
opportunities  for  usefulness  disappeared,  and  new  and  difficult 
problems  presented  themselves.  It  is  obviously  too  soon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  success  of  the  foundations  in  meeting  the 
new  conditions,  but  that  the  picture  as  a  whole  has  radically 
changed  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  comparing  the  general  picture  in  1941  with  that  of  1922, 
the  following  changes  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant.  In  the  first  instance  the  place  of  the  foundation  in  the 
whole  picture  of  what  may  be  termed  cultural  philanthropy  has 
definitely  changed.  While  the  total  capitalization  of  foundations 
has  risen,  despite  the  gradual  liquidation  of  such  large  trusts 
as  the  Spelman  Fund,  the  total  income  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  annually  has  fallen.  As  to  other  sources  of  support, 
individual  gifts  are,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  dropping  off, 
while  public  funds  and  the  services  and  gifts  of  industry  are 
furnishing  a  rising  share  of  the  total  contributions.  Foundations 
no  longer  avoid  fields  which  will  bring  them  into  contact  with 
government  or  business,  but  are  eager  to  seek  the  cooperation 
of  both. 
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In  1922  foundation  funds  went  predominantly  to  academic  or 
quasi-academic  recipients.  Today  there  is  a  much  wider  spread. 
It  is  today  realized  that  a  grant  which  helps  only  a  single 
institution  is  not  an  ideal  grant,  and  for  that  reason  exemplary 
influence,  or  prestige  if  one  prefers,  is  today  deliberately  given 
more  weight  in  the  selection  of  institutions  than  financial  need. 
Indications  of  an  institutional  spirit  of  inquiry  and  experiment 
are  eagerly  sought,  and  regional  enterprises  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  rather  than  of  rivalry  are  becoming  increasingly 
attractive. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to  note  certain  changes  in  our 
educational  climate,  since  directly  or  indirectly  nearly  every 
foundation  grant  must  in  the  long  run  be  judged  by  its  educa¬ 
tional  significance.  During  these  nineteen  years  the  individual 
rather  than  the  curriculum  or  the  academic  machinery  has 
become  the  center  of  our  thinking.  More  and  more  of  our 
education  is  taking  place  outside  the  classroom.  Libraries, 
museums,  and  various  other  agencies  are  cutting  into  the  terri¬ 
tory  hitherto  controlled  by  school  or  college.  In  all  this  the 
progress  of  adult  education  has  been  an  important  factor. 

If  the  writer  is  not  wholly  mistaken,  the  influence  of  the 
thoughtful  layman  in  educational  thinking  has  definitely  risen. 
Certainly  he  plays  an  increasingly  active  part  in  educational 
discussion.  The  important  contributions  of  the  past  year,  for 
example,  include  a  paper*  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  James  Marshall,  a  lawyer, 
and  an  addressf  by  the  publisher  of  The  Washington  Posty 
Mr.  Eugene  Meyer. 

In  1922  the  foundation  was  confident  of  its  place  of  useful¬ 
ness.  It  still  has  confidence  today,  but  of  a  different  kind.  It 
has  less  trust  in  what  money  can  do,  far  less  certainty  of  its 
own  wisdom,  but  it  knows  from  experience  that,  while  many  of 

*  Fallacies  oj  the  Faint  of  Heart.  School  and  Society,  April  12,  1941. 

t  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Association  of  College  and  University  Business 
Officers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  9,  1940. 
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its  most  cherished  plans  may  go  astray,  others  will  prove  useful 
to  humanity  to  a  degree  far  beyond  original  hopes.  It  knows 
further  that,  if  it  does  its  best  with  the  job  in  hand,  without 
becoming  overextended  or  overconcentrated,  and  with  its  lines 
of  communication  open,  its  organization  is  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  meet  conditions  it  cannot  control  and,  when  necessary 
or  desirable,  it  can  radically  change  its  objectives. 

The  experience  of  these  nineteen  years  has  pointed  some 
morals  and  taught  some  lessons  which  the  writer  proposes  to  set 
down  as  he  personally  sees  them.  He  is  the  more  willing  to  do 
this  since  by  the  time  this  Report  is  distributed  he  will  be  no 
longer  in  an  administrative  position  in  which  any  particular 
pronouncement  may  be  cited  to  his  embarrassment.  These  con¬ 
clusions  are  drawn  from  experience  with  a  single  foundation. 
Although  it  is  true  that  in  certain  respects  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  occupies  a  special  position  as,  for  example,  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  trusts  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  in 
its  responsibilities  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  this 
experience  is  believed  to  be  fairly  typical  of  that  which  has  been 
encountered  by  the  executives  of  other  American  foundations 
which  distribute  their  income  rather  than  use  it  to  conduct 
operations  of  their  own.  The  lessons  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  those  which  have  to  do  with  organizational  questions,  with 
matters  of  procedure,  and  with  more  general  matters. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  foundation  as  an  organization 
can  adjust  or  readjust  itself  to  meet  sharply  changing  conditions 
if  its  own  house  is  in  order  financially  and  otherwise.  In  an 
uncertain  world  the  foundation  must  limit  its  obligations  in 
terms  of  conservative  estimates  of  what  is  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  and  should,  unless  it  is  distributing  capital  and  going  out 
of  business,  so  limit  its  future  commitments  that  it  may  always 
be  ready  to  meet  unexpected  but  inevitable  demands  from  new 
sources.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the 
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capital  is  not  reducible,  it  must  also  provide  adequate  reserves 
against  capital  depreciation. 

It  is  essential  that  the  board  of  trustees  should  not  only 
represent  financial  judgment  and  experience,  but  also  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  American  lay  opinion.  The  depression  and  the 
emergency  have  brought  American  foundations  into  closer  and 
more  vital  relations  with  their  own  trustees,  for  the  conditions 
which  now  face  them  call  not  so  much  for  specialized  knowledge 
as  for  broad  experience  and  clear  vision.  In  accepting  member¬ 
ship  on  a  board,  the  individual  trustee  must  recognize  that  his 
trusteeship  cannot  be  a  light  undertaking  if  he  is  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  informed  upon  matters  which  come  to  the  board.  He 
must  also  recognize  the  distinction  between  his  responsibility 
for  decision  on  policy  and  the  administrative  responsibility  of 
the  officers.  Since,  as  has  already  been  emphasized,  all  founda¬ 
tion  activities  concern  themselves  more  or  less  directly  with 
education,  he  should  possess  a  true  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  education  in  a  civilized  society  and  should  be  a 
person  of  cultivated  intelligence.  He  may  then  be  expected  to 
realize  that  there  can  be  no  educational  panaceas,  but  that  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  variety  of  orthodox  and  unorthodox 
educational  enterprises  to  which  foundation  grants  may  prove 
timely  and  fruitful. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  a  foundation  board  is  to 
see  that  the  ratio  of  administrative  expense  to  total  resources 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with  efficiency.  The  pub¬ 
lished  records  of  foundation  finances  indicate  that  this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  in  general  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise 
economy  to  overburden  the  foundation  staff.  Routine  chores, 
and  there  are  more  of  them  than  the  outsider  can  realize,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  bog  down  the  energies  of  the  individual 
staff  members,  who  must  have  fresh  and  not  jaded  minds  if 
they  are  to  see  all  around  their  jobs  and  not  merely  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  moment.  They  must  have  time  for  reading. 
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for  a  reasonable  amount  of  travel,  and,  above  everything,  they 
must  have  time  for  the  unhurried  development  of  those  per¬ 
sonal  contacts,  which,  as  the  writer  will  shortly  attempt  to  make 
clear,  are  so  important.  There  is  a  reason  why  this  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  younger  staff  members.  Upon  them,  to 
a  larger  degree  than  their  seniors  are  likely  to  remember,  must 
depend  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the  foundation  into  touch, 
and  keeping  it  in  touch,  with  those  men  and  women  of  their  own 
generation  who  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  responsible  lead¬ 
ers  of  tomorrow.  The  degree  to  which  the  staff  should  consist 
of  specialists  and  to  which  the  organization  should  fall  into  a 
more  or  less  departmentalized  pattern  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  nature  of  a  foundation’s  activity.  Generally  speaking, 
the  tendency  during  the  nineteen  years  under  review  has  been 
away  from  staff  specialization  and  departmentalization,  with 
a  correspondingly  greater  reliance  upon  outside  advice. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  matters  of  staff  policy  and  procedure. 
When  any  external  proposal  or  internal  suggestion  comes  up 
for  staff  consideration,  the  first  questions  to  ask  are:  “Is  it 
interesting  and  possibly  important.^  Is  it  timely.^  Has  the  pro¬ 
poser  thought  it  through.^  Does  the  foundation  know  the  key 
personnel,  or  is  it  in  a  position  to  find  out  who  they  are  and  to 
enlist  their  help?  Are  the  institutional  and  organizational  fac¬ 
tors  adequate?  Is  money  from  foundation  sources  essential? 
How  well  would  the  enterprise  fit  in  with  activities  to  which 
the  foundation  is  already  committed?  What  are  its  relations  to 
existing  plans  for  the  future?”  Only  after  these  questions  have 
been  answered  satisfactorily  should  a  proposal  be  considered  in 
terms  of  available  resources  and  in  competition  with  other 
proposals. 

Other  factors  must  now  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  staff  in 
framing  its  recommendations.  Generally  speaking,  a  plan  that 
has  already  taken  some  root  in  the  ground  of  experience  is  pref- 
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erable  to  one  existing  wholly  in  the  mind  of  the  proposer,  and, 
generally  speaking,  a  modest  start  and  a  readiness  to  feel  one’s 
way  forward  in  the  light  of  experience  augur  better  final  results 
than  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  into 
the  world,  like  Minerva,  fully  grown.  Contributions  must  be 
kept  in  scale  with  opportunity.  Too  little  money  is  likely  to  be 
wasted;  too  much  may  prove  even  worse.  Sometimes  a  founda¬ 
tion  unwittingly  becomes  a  sort  of  Pandora’s  box,  which  over¬ 
whelms  the  opener  instead  of  helping  him. 

It  is  always  well  to  ask  oneself  whether  what  is  proposed  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  treatment  of  symptoms  rather 
than  a  getting  at  underlying  causes.  Certain  proposals  when 
analyzed  are  seen  to  resemble  the  attempts  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar  to  improve  the  manners  of  the  problem  child  when 
the  real  trouble  lies  far  deeper. 

In  cases  where  the  development  of  an  idea  involves  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  organization  to  carry  out  the  operating  details, 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  often  possible  to  set  up  a  purely 
temporary  framework  as  contrasted  with  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization.  The  National  Occupational  Conference,  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  Report,  is  a  case  in  point.  When  such  an  organi¬ 
zation  can  be  efficiently  manned  without  requiring  its  execu¬ 
tives  permanently  to  abandon  careers  elsewhere,  it  is  far  better 
so  to  arrange  matters  than  to  create  a  permanent  staff  which 
the  foundation  itself  may  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  support 
indefinitely. 

While  one  is  trying  to  appraise  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a  given 
proposal,  considerations  of  foundation  precedent  and  consist¬ 
ency  have  no  place  whatever.  Later  on  when  the  time  comes, 
as  it  must,  to  choose  among  proposals  adjudged  to  be  of  equal 
merit,  these  considerations  have  their  place,  but  even  here  they 
should  not  weigh  too  heavily.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice 
ever  received  and  followed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was 
from  Dean  Gildersleeve  of  Barnard,  namely,  to  set  aside  each 
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year  a  small  percentage  of  the  income  from  which  grants  might 
be  made  without  reference  to  consistency  or  precedent.  On  the 
second  rather  than  on  the  first  line  of  responsibility  come 
geographic  and  other  similar  considerations,  which,  however, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  endorsement  value  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  grant  to  an  institution,  often  adduced  by  applicants,  is  in 
the  writer’s  judgment  usually  overestimated.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  conspicuous  omission  of  any 
institution  in  a  field  of  activity  in  which  it  has  earned  an 
honorable  place  may  be  a  serious  disservice. 

After  a  decision  to  recommend  help  has  been  reached,  at  least 
in  principle,  the  form  which  this  help  shall  take  must  next  be 
considered.  Here  the  element  of  freedom  to  the  recipient  is  of 
the  first  importance,  but  since  an  earlier  section  of  the  present 
Report,  that  on  grants-in-aid  and  grants  for  institutional  devel¬ 
opment,  deals  with  this  matter,  it  need  not  be  emphasized  here, 
except  to  add  that  the  point  is  just  as  valid  in  the  case  of  a 
million  dollar  grant  as  in  one  of  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

An  endowment  grant,  if  voted  without  restricting  clauses, 
provides  both  freedom  and  permanence,  but,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  at  any  rate,  endowment  grants,  when  made  at  all,  must 
come  chiefly  through  the  distribution  of  foundation  capital  or 
reserves  and  not  from  current  income.  A  gift  for  building  or 
permanent  equipment  is  best  to  meet  certain  situations,  though 
here  the  recipient  must  realize  that  he  has  to  look  forward  to 
increased  maintenance  charges. 

Gifts  made  on  condition  that  matching  funds  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  other  sources  are  much  less  frequent  than  they 
were  in  1922,  but  this  type  of  gift  still  has  its  place,  particularly 
where  it  is  important  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise  to  win  for 
it  a  wide  basis  of  support.  It  is  not  in  order  when  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  force  the  hand  of  another  foundation.  In  the  present 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  finances,  the  long-term  grant  is  also 
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becoming  less  frequent.  As  between  annual  gifts  of  shorter 
duration  made  in  equal  instalments  and  those  where  the  annual 
contribution  is  stepped  down  gradually,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
more  satisfactory,  although  no  device  has  been  found  to  make 
the  termination  of  support  agreeable  to  the  party  supported. 
It  may  be  put  down  as  a  safe  working  rule  that  a  project,  if  it 
is  worth  while,  is  going  to  cost  more  than  the  original  estimate, 
and  the  foundation  should  keep  itself  in  a  position  to  provide 
a  moderate  increase  later  on  if  the  need  is  demonstrated. 

In  addition  to  grants-in-aid  and  grants  for  development, 
other  special  types  of  help  have  been  tried  by  one  foundation  or 
another,  but  without  striking  success.  For  a  while  revolving 
funds  for  publication  and  other  purposes  were  popular,  but  it 
was  found  that  revolving  funds  seldom  revolve  with  sufficient 
celerity  to  be  useful. 

Before  making  a  grant,  a  foundation  must  consider  not  only 
the  direct  effect  of  its  proposed  action  upon  the  recipient  but 
also  the  indirect  effect  upon  others.  This  was  brought  sharply 
to  the  writer’s  attention  not  long  ago  by  a  request  from  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  a  Canadian  province  that  he  be  in¬ 
formed  in  advance  of  any  proposed  activities  of  the  Corporation 
within  his  territory,  which  if  supported  by  it  would  inevitably 
operate  sooner  or  later  to  exert  a  pressure  on  his  own  budget. 

The  best  results  come  when  a  foundation  grant  is  given  to 
an  organization  that  is  already  in  a  position  to  meet  its  normal 
budget,  but  can  use  additional  funds  to  enable  it  to  do  some¬ 
thing  which  it  is  competent  to  undertake  and  really  wants  to 
do.  A  fair  example  is  the  Carnegie  Corporation  support  for  the 
Arts  Program  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  in  which 
349  institutions  have  to  date  participated.  This  support  enables 
the  Association  to  extend  services  to  the  member  colleges  which 
are  eagerly  welcomed,  but  which  cannot  at  present  be  provided 
from  membership  dues;  the  Corporation,  meanwhile,  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  its  general  program  in  the  arts  and 
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humanities  is  being  carried  forward  at  a  point  of  strategic 
importance.  For  a  foundation  to  work  too  closely  with  any 
operating  organization  tends  to  sap  its  vitality,  to  reduce  its 
self-reliance,  and  in  some  cases  definitely  to  close  other  doors 
of  support. 

A  warning  or  two  from  which  the  writer  himself  might  have 
profited  on  various  occasions  may  be  inserted  at  this  point. 
Don’t  believe  that  you  are  able  to  outguess  the  future.  Budgets 
must  be  made  in  advance,  but  if  they  are  too  closely  itemized 
and  if  they  make  no  provision  for  unforeseen  contingencies,  this 
spells  trouble  ahead.  A  foundation  must  not  try  either  to  be 
too  efficient  itself  or  to  enforce  too  much  efficiency  upon  others. 
In  the  preliminary  stages  of  reaching  an  understanding,  the 
tempers  of  its  officers  may  be  tried  by  badly  organized  meetings 
and  conferences  and  by  discursive  presentations,  but  with  pa¬ 
tience  a  meeting  of  minds  can  ultimately  be  achieved.  Any 
attempt  to  help  in  the  administration  of  grants  after  they  have 
been  voted  tends  to  break  down  the  recipient’s  sense  of  full 
responsibility.  It  does  not  pay  to  be  too  ingenious.  Every  foun¬ 
dation  officer  is  under  constant  temptation  to  modify  an  exist¬ 
ing  program  in  order  to  help  out  some  local  situation  or  some 
individual.  No  foundation  executive  can  look  back  on  an  in¬ 
stance  where  this  has  really  worked.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
attempts  to  fit  some  pet  scheme  with  a  shoehorn  into  a  program 
already  approved  and  financed.  This  never  works  either. 

The  concluding  “lessons”  are  more  general  in  character.  Ac¬ 
curate  records,  intelligently  studied  and  analyzed  and  made 
freely  available,  are  of  the  essence  of  foundation  administration. 
The  recent  publication  of  the  story  of  the  International  Edu¬ 
cation  Board*  provides  an  example  of  record  and  analysis  of 

*  Education  on  an  International  Scale:  A  History  of  the  International  Education 
Board,  1923-38.  George  W.  Gray.  Harcourt.  1941.  114P. 
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experience  useful  to  all  foundations.  The  Corporation  has  itself 
made  an  important  contribution  of  this  character  during  the 
year  under  review  through  the  preparation  by  its  Secretary  and 
the  wide  distribution  of  Forty  Years  of  Carnegie  Giving.^  This 
makes  available  for  the  first  time  a  succinct  and  uniform  record 
of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  personal  philanthropies  and  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  purposes,  policies,  and  organization  of  each 
of  the  major  trusts  created  by  him,  with  a  summary  record  of 
their  grants  and  other  financial  operations  from  the  time  of 
their  establishment  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1940. 

Such  reviews  of  its  records  help  each  foundation  in  its  own 
job,  in  appraisal  of  past  steps  and  as  a  guide  for  future  action; 
they  help  other  foundations  and  individual  donors;  they  serve 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  public  that  the  foundation  is  not  a 
miracle-working  agency,  but  a  human  organization  with  its  full 
share  of  human  frailties  and,  let  us  hope,  of  human  virtues  as 
well.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  they  serve  as  an  evidence  of 
the  sense  of  public  responsibility  which  inspires  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  always  actuate  the  foundations. 

Every  baseball  player  knows  that  it  is  not  the  total  number 
of  hits,  but  the  way  in  which  the  hits  are  bunched  that  brings 
in  runs  and  wins  games.  It  is  so  in  foundation  affairs.  A  fairly 
close-knit  program  in  each  field  of  its  activity  gives  opportunity 
for  more  effective  personal  contacts  and  for  operation  on  interior 
lines.  At  every  point  it  tends  to  bring  about  cumulative  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  must  be  ready  to  with¬ 
draw  in  part  or  in  whole  from  a  field  in  which  the  law  of  dimin¬ 
ishing  returns  begins  to  operate.  In  other  words,  build  a  road 
through  the  territory,  but  don’t  become  attached  to  your  road. 
Preserve  your  freedom  to  build  other  roads  into  more  fertile 
lands.  Such  departures  will  occasion  disappointment,  but  a 

*  Forty  Years  of  Carnegie  Giving:  A  Summary  of  the  Benefactions  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  and  of  the  Work  of  the  Philanthropic  Trusts  Which  He  Created.  Robert  M. 
Lester.  Scribner.  1941.  186  p. 
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foundation  can  always  make  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  no 
enterprise  carries  the  assurance  of  permanent  support,  and  it 
can  also  give  ample  notice  of  proposed  change. 

Earlier  in  this  Report,  on  page  14,  the  factor  of  timing  has 
been  discussed  with  reference  to  the  national  emergency.  This 
factor  runs  through  the  entire  fabric  of  foundation  activity.  The 
ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  the  idea,  the  man,  and  the 
setting,  in  perfect  conjunction:  the  idea,  vital  and  timely;  the 
scholar  or  executive,  at  the  peak  of  his  powers;  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  at  flood  tide.  This  is  too  much  to  expect  in  real  life,  but 
some  reasonably  favorable  conjunction  of  the  stars  is  worth 
waiting  for.  However,  one  must  not  wait  too  long,  for  there 
is  another  aspect  of  timing  to  bear  in  mind;  the  glow  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  an  idea  won’t  last  forever  and  hope  long  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick. 

No  more  important  lesson  can  be  learned  than  that  the  key 
to  success  lies  not  with  money  but  with  friends,  with  the  people 
with  whom  one  works.  Two  types  of  counsel  are  needed,  that 
of  the  expert  and  that  of  the  layman.  Among  the  more  useful 
of  the  contacts  with  experts  are  those  with  the  executive  oflicers 
of  scholarly  and  professional  organizations  who  stay  with  their 
jobs  and  grow  with  them;  others  include  college  presidents  and 
professors,  library  and  museum  directors,  heads  of  research 
institutions.  A  retired  officer  who  retains  his  interests  and 
energies  proves  often  to  be  an  ideal  counsellor.  In  earlier  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  acknowledgment  has  been 
made  of  the  invaluable  services  of  such  men  and  women.  It 
may  be  added  in  passing  that  the  zealot,  duly  recognized  as 
such,  is  sometimes  of  inestimable  help,  as  the  Corporation  has 
discovered,  particularly  in  its  adult  education  and  fine  arts 
activities. 

For  the  counter-balancing  judgment  of  the  layman  a  well- 
set-up  foundation  can  look  first  to  its  own  board  of  trustees, 
but  further  help  is  essential.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  be 
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available,  as,  for  example,  from  the  groups  advisory  to  the 
Corporation  in  each  of  the  British  Dominions. 

One  final  lesson  from  past  experience,  both  for  existing  and 
for  possible  future  foundations,  is  that  there  are  always  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new,  always  something  worth  while  to  do, 
an  infinite  variety  of  objectives  and  of  ways  to  gain  these  objec¬ 
tives,  new  problems  to  be  solved  in  old  ways  and  old  ones  in 
new  ways. 

To  his  associates,  past  and  present,  fellow  Trustees,  members 
of  the  office  family,  counsellors  and  critics  from  near  and  far,  the 
writer  is  under  deeper  obligation  than  he  can  express  for  what¬ 
ever  his  presidency  during  this  Metonic  span  may  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  Andrew  Carnegie’s  purpose  in  creating  the  Corporation 
which  bears  his  name — the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  P.  Keppel, 

President 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Fiscal  Year  1940-1941 
Payable  ig40-4i  unless  otherwise  stated 

LIBRARY  INTERESTS 
American  Library  Association 

Emergency  library  activities  ^17,900 

Investigations  by  Board  of  Education  for  Li- 

brarianship  5,000 

Experimental  film  forums  2,000 


Library  Schools 

University  of  Chicago,  support  of  The  Library 
Quarterly 

(Payable  ^1,200  annually  1940-45) 

McGill  University,  summer  library  institute 
in  Western  Canada 

From  funds  previously  appropriated  (B  367), 
allocations  for  endowment  or  library  schools 
were  made  to  the  following:  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity,  $150,000;  Emory  University,  $100,000; 
University  of  North  Carolina,  $100,000 


Library  Service  Development,  Etc. 


British  West  Indies  Central  Library,  establish¬ 
ment  $70,000* 

Library  of  Congress,  development  fund  25,000 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  bibliographic  and 

research  center  in  Philadelphia  20,000 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  recatalog¬ 
ing  and  reshelving  10,000 

Duke  University,  cooperative  regional  library 

program  with  University  of  North  Carolina  9,000 
(Payable  $3,000  annually  1940-43) 

Public  Library  of  South  Australia,  purchase  of 

books  for  country  lending  service  6,000* 

(Payable  $2,000  annually  1940-43) 

Montreal  Children’s  Library,  program  with 

Biblioth^que  des  Enfants  5,000* 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 


$6,000 

2,250* 


$24,900 


8,250 


145,000 
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Various  Projects  and  Studies  $30,361 

Publication  of  The  American  Public  Library 
Building  by  Wheeler  and  Githens  $10,361 

Alaska,  study  of  possibilities  of  library  devel¬ 
opment  in  10,000 

Advisory  Groups  on  Academic  Libraries,  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  and  studies  5,000 

Distribution  of  educational  periodicals  to  se¬ 
lected  liberal  arts  colleges,  over  a  three-year 
period  1940-43  5,000 

Development  of  Libraries  through  Pur¬ 
chase  OF  Books  190,000 

Colleges  for  Negroes:  $100,000 

(Payable,  in  each  instance  below,  in  equal  annual 
instalments  1940-43) 

Alcorn  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College  $3,000 

Arkansas  Agricultural,  Mechanical  &  Normal 

College,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  4,500 

Barber-Scotia  Junior  College,  Concord,  N.  C.  1,500 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  4,500 

Dillard  University,  New  Orleans,  La.  4,500 

Dunbar  Junior  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  1,500 

Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  State  Teachers  College  3,000 

Fort  Valley  (Ga.)  State  College  3,000 

Houston  (Tex.)  College  for  Negroes  1,500 

Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  4,500 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Municipal  College  for  Negroes  1,500 

Miner  Teachers  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  3,ooo 

Morgan  State  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  4,500 

Oklahoma  Colored  Agricultural  &  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Langston,  Okla.  1,500 

Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga.  3, 000 

Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  1,500 

Prairie  View  (Tex.)  State  Normal  &  Industrial 

College  4,500 

Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  1,500 

South  Carolina  State  Agricultural  &  Mechani¬ 
cal  College,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  4,500 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  &  Me¬ 
chanical  College,  Scotlandville,  La.  4,5oo 

Talladega  (Ala.)  College  4,500 

Tougaloo  (Miss.)  College  1,500 

Virginia  State  College  for  Negroes,  Ettrick,  Va.  3,000 
Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond,  Va.  4,500 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  W.  Va.  4,500 
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Wilberforce  (Ohio)  University  $4)5oo 

Xavier  University,  New  Orleans,  La.  4)5oo 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  University  (for  allocation  to  its 
,  constituent  colleges)  11,500 

State  Colleges:  $90,000 

(Payable,  in  each  instance  below,  in  equal  annual 
instalments  1940-43) 

Arkansas  State  College  9,000 

Fresno  (Calif.)  State  College  9,000 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  State  College  9,000 

University  of  Delaware  9,000 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute  9,000 

University  of  Mississippi  9,000 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts  9,000 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Woman’s  College  9,000 
Texas  State  College  for  Women  9,000 

University  of  South  Carolina  9,000 

Total  for  Library  Interests  $398,511 


ADULT  EDUCATION 


American  Association  for  Adult  Education  $140,000 

Specific  Projects  and  Studies: 

Emergency  projects,  1  grants  totaling  $85,000 

Experiments  in  simplification  of  reading  mate¬ 
rials  for  adults  15,000 

Summary  volume  on  social  significance  of  adult 

education  10,000 

Survey  of  selected  industries  in  metropolitan 

area  3>5oo 

Cooperative  Projects,  etc.: 

Adult  education  program  of  University  of  Vir- 

ginia  _  ^  ^  7,500 

Program  in  visual  education  in  economics,  di¬ 
rected  by  Workers  Educational  Association 
of  Canada  6,000* 

Emergency  defense  program  of  Workers  Edu¬ 
cation  Bureau  of  America  5,000 

Field  service  of  Associates  in  Negro  Folk  Edu¬ 
cation  3>5oo 

Experimental  community  work  in  Red  Hook 
Housing  Project  2,500 

Field  service  of  American  Labor  Education 
Service,  Inc.  2,000 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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General  Interests 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  institute  of  adult  education  for  a 
ten-year  period  beginning  in  1941  $350,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  demonstration 
in  adult  education  in  foreign  affairs,  2  grants 
totaling  4^5930 

American  Philosophical  Society,  program  in 

adult  education  and  science  10,500 

Institute  of  Educational  Research,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  study  of  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  level  of  adults  10,000 

Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education, 

2  grants  totaling  5,000* 

Extension  service  among  French-Canadians 
of  Manitoba,  $2,500* 

Support  of  Community  Life  Training  Insti¬ 
tute,  $2,500* 

St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  work  of  extension 
department  5,000* 

Western  Reserve  University,  development  of 
leisure-time  pursuit  of  scholarship  and  letters  2,500 
National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Canada, 
program  at  Lake  Couchiching  1,000* 

Total  for  Adult  Education  Interests 


$426,930 


$566,930 


THE  ARTS 

This  section  includes  grants  for  museums  and  related  enterprises. 


Art  Enterprises  $103,652 

Muhlenberg  College,  fine  arts  development  $15,000 
(Payable  in  varying  amounts  1940-43) 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  research 

and  publication  in  art,  2  grants  totaling  12,000 

Art  Association  of  Montreal,  educational  pro¬ 
gram  10,000* 

Exhibition  of  Australian  art  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  expenses  of  circulation, 

2  grants  totaling  20,000* 

School  of  Design  (Chicago),  support  7>5oo 

Acadia  University,  support  of  fine  arts  program  5,000* 

(Payable  $2,500  annually  1940-42) 

National  Education  Association,  department 
of  art  education,  research  for  determining 
teacher  qualifications  in  art  5,000 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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University  of  Oregon,  arts  equipment  l5,ooo 

Association  of  American  Colleges,  support  of 

arts  program  in  liberal  arts  colleges  4>5oo 

Hendrix  College,  fine  arts  development  4}500 

Art  conferences  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 

expenses  3>i52 

American  Artists  Professional  League,  support  3,ooo 

University  of  Toronto,  professorship  in  fine  arts  3,ooo* 

(Payable  in  varying  amounts  1940-42) 

University  of  Alberta,  development  of  Banff 

School  of  Fine  Arts  2,500* 

Color  Slides  Cooperative,  support  2,000 

Vassar  College,  extra-curricular  art  lectures  and 

exhibitions  Ij5oo 

(Payable  I500  annually  1940-43) 

Arts  Equipment  $7>5oo 

For  purchase  of  material  on  cooperative  basis  $7,500 


From  this  amount,  and  from  funds  previously 
appropriated,  allocations  of  sets  of  equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  $2,000  each  were  made  to  the 
following,  on  a  cooperative  basis: 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Cente¬ 
nary  Junior  College,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.; 

Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  Ind.; 

Frances  Shimer  Junior  College,  Mt.  Carroll, 

Ill.;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens;  Green 
Mountain  Junior  College,  Poultney,  Vt.; 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A  set  of  equipment  valued  at  $2,000  was  al¬ 
located  to  Dunedin  (N.  Z.)  Training  College.* 

From  funds  previously  appropriated,  alloca¬ 
tions  of  sets  of  equipment  valued  at  $5,000 
each  were  made  to  the  following,  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis: 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  Macalester 
College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Museum  Enterprises  65,300 

Museum  of  Modern  Art,  support  ^25,000 

New  York  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry, 

support  20,000 

*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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American  Museum  of  Natural  Flistory,  support 


of  education  department  $10,000 

Portland  Art  Museum,  cooperative  program  in 

art  education  7>5oo 

(Payable  in  varying  amounts  1940-43) 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  equipment  for 

Museum  of  Art  2,800 

Music  Enterprises  $96,500 

Peabody  Institute,  support  of  Peabody  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  $60,000 

(Payable  $12,000  annually  1940-45) 

Cornell  University,  development  in  music  9,000 

(Payable  $3,000  annually  194I-44) 

University  of  Virginia,  development  in  music  9,000 

(Payable  $3,000  annually  1941-44) 

University  of  Wisconsin,  development  in  music  6,000 

Stadium  Concerts,  Inc.,  toward  cost  of  struc¬ 
tural  changes  of  stadium  5,000 

Oratorio  Society,  support  4,000 

National  Orchestral  Association,  support  2,000 

Pan  American  Union,  concerts  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can  music 

Music  Study  Material  12,500 

For  purchase  of  material  on  cooperative  basis  $10,000 


From  this  amount  allocations  of  sets  of  equip¬ 
ment  valued  at  $1,195  each  were  made  to  the 
following,  on  a  cooperative  basis: 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah; 
Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo.;  Cooper  Union 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Eastern  Kentucky  State 
Teachers  College,  Richmond;  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  Atlanta;  Goddard  College, 
Plainfield,  Vt.;  Horace  Mann  School  for 
Boys,  Fieldston,  N.  Y.;  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington;  Juniata  College, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.;  Kent  (Conn.)  School; 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  German,  P.  R.; 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.; 
Rockford  (Ill.)  College;  Salem  College,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.;  Westminster  College, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.;  Willamette  Univer¬ 
sity,  Salem,  Ore.;  Yankton  (S.  D.)  College 
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From  funds  previously  appropriated,  alloca¬ 
tions  of  sets  of  equipment  valued  at  ^1,140 
each  were  made  to  the  following: 

Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Training  College*;  Geelong 
(Aus.)  College*;  Greer  School,  Hope  Farm, 

N.  Y.;  Southern  University,  Scotlandville, 

La.;  Xavier  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Partial  sets  were  allocated  to  the  following: 

St.  George’s  School,  Wanganui,  N.  Z.*  (phono¬ 
graph  only);  Wanganui  (N.  Z.)  Collegiate 
School*  (records  only) 

A  set  of  books  to  supplement  the  Junior 
Music  Set  was  allocated  to  Civic  Federation 
of  Dallas,  Tex. 

Sets  of  scores  to  supplement  Junior  Music 
Sets  were  allocated  to  the  following: 

Hiram  (Ohio)  College;  John  Burroughs 
School,  Clayton,  Mo.;  Owatonna  (Minn.) 

Free  Public  Library;  Phillips  Exeter  Acad¬ 
emy,  Exeter,  N.  H.;  Western  Reserve  Acad¬ 
emy,  Hudson,  Ohio 

For  purchase  of  sets  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Joint  Army  and  Navy  Committee  on  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Recreation  $2,500 

Total  for  the  Arts 


RESEARCH,  STUDIES,  AND  PUBLICATIONS 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 


ment  of  Teaching 

Graduate  record  examinations  in  cooperating 

institutions  $60,000 

Special  educational  services  in  national  defense  1 5,000 

Continuing  projects  and  research  9,9^0 

Completion  of  History  of  Public  Education  in 

America  by  Monroe  5,000 

(Payable  ?2,5oo  annually  1940-42) 

Preparation  of  a  biography  of  Henry  S.  Pritchett  2,500 

Publication  and  distribution  of  volume  on  judi¬ 
cial  decisions  regarding  higher  education 
1936-40  1,500 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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Cooperative  projects  with  American  Council  on 

Education,  5  grants  totaling  $27,100 

Studies  in  modern  language,  $9,600 
Volume  on  university  and  college  business 
procedure,  $5,000 

Research  on  primary  human  abilities,  $5,000 
Study  of  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  $5,000 

Validation  of  tests  for  primary  mental  abili¬ 
ties  in  relation  to  occupational  interest  and 
performance  in  high  school  curricula, 

$2,500 


Universities  and  Colleges 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  studies  on  for¬ 
eign  policy,  2  grants  totaling  $28,000 

From  funds  previously  appropriated,  an  al¬ 
location  of  $3,000  was  also  made  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  studies  on  the  international  situation 

Princeton  University,  School  of  Public  and  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs,  demographic  research  by 
Office  of  Population  Research  in  cooperation 


with  League  of  Nations  20,000 

Columbia  University,  Council  for  Research  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  studies  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  law,  2  grants  totaling  15,000 

New  York  University,  College  of  Medicine, 
research  at  the  Welfare  Hospital  for  Chronic 
Diseases  11,200 

(Payable  in  varying  amounts  1940-44) 

Stanford  University,  study  of  gifted  persons  6,000 

Western  Reserve  University,  study  of  social 
and  biological  implications  of  feeble-minded¬ 
ness  for  a  community  6,000 

Acadia  University,  research  in  mathematics 

over  a  three-year  period  1940-43  5,000* 

University  of  Minnesota,  investigation  of  vi¬ 
ruses  in  relation  to  cell  growth  5,000 

University  of  Toronto,  support  of  Institute  of 

Child  Study  4j5oo* 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  sup¬ 
port  of  a  high  voltage  nuclear  research  project  4,000 
Hamilton  College,  research  in  educational 

problems  2>5co 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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American  Law  Institute,  restatement  of  the 
common  law 

National  Academy  of  Sciences,  4  grants  totaling 
Emergencysupport,3  grants  totaling^ioojooo 
Survey  as  to  a  national  science  fund,  $10,000 
National  Research  Council,  2  grants  totaling 
Projects  in  scientific  aids  to  learning,  $75,000 
Program  of  division  of  medical  sciences, 
$10,000 

Institute  of  Public  Administration,  4  grants 
totaling 

Studies  relating  to  national  emergency,  1 
grants  totaling  $42,500 
Study  of  fiscal  policy,  $9,000 
Administrative  expenses,  $8,500 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  2 
grants  totaling 

Maintenance,  research,  grants-in-aid,  $25,000 
Study  of  major  aspects  of  government  financ¬ 
ing  for  defense,  $22,500 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  study  of  personal  and 
social  factors  affecting  reproduction,  2  grants 
totaling 

American  Council  on  Education,  3  grants 
totaling 

Cooperative  Test  Service  In  connection  with 
selection  of  officer  personnel  in  U.  S.  Army, 
$15,000 

Program  relating  to  defense  and  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  2  grants  totaling  $13,500 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  2  grants 
totaling 

Publication  of  meritorious  works  by  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars  in  the  humanities,  $15,000 
Grants-in-aid  of  research,  $10,000 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  research  and 
publication 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
support  of  School  and  Society 
Canadian  Research  Council  in  the  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  2  grants  totaling 
Support,  $10,000* 

(Payable  $5,000  annually  1940-42) 

Population  studies,  $4,800* 


$164,000 

110,000 

85,000 


60,000 


47,500 


35,000 

28,500 


25,000 


25,000 

15,000 

14,800* 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  support 
of  Common  Ground  ^8,500 

Memorial  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Cancer 
and  Allied  Diseases,  New  York,  research  in 
leukemia  8,000 

Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  study 
of  the  internal  economy  and  external  rela¬ 
tions  of  Newfoundland,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  International 


Affairs  7,500* 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute,  research 

in  human  genetics  5,000 

Advisory  Board  for  Medical  Specialties,  pro¬ 
gram  of  Commission  on  Graduate  Medical 
Education  i>956 

Dental  Research 

University  of  Rochester,  Medical  School,  train¬ 
ing  dental  fellows  ^14,000 

University  of  Minnesota,  School  of  Dentistry, 

fellowships  in  dental  research  4,000 


Various  Projects 

For  allocation  on  national  emergency  projects 
and  studies,  conferences,  publication,  etc., 
on  national  problems  ^13,000 

Publication  of  Forty  Years  of  Carnegie  Giving 

by  Lester  7,000 

Total  for  Research,  Studies,  and  Publications 


GENERAL 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 

2  grants  totaling 

Support  of  educational  program,  ^50,000 
Research  in  Canadian-American  relations, 

115,000* 

Church  Peace  Union,  educational  program 

Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools 
University  of  Michigan,  endowment  $50,000 

Brown  University,  courses  in  applied  mathe¬ 
matics  and  mechanics  20,000 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Puerto  Rico,  support  20,000 

*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 


$18,000 

20,000 


$906,956 

$65,000 

10,000 

146,300 
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Harvard  University,  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  liaison  work  between  business 
and  government  on  defense  production  and 
related  problems  ^15,000 

Wake  Forest  College,  Bowman  Gray  School  of 

Medicine,  department  of  medical  genetics  15,000 

Vanderbilt  University,  work  in  mental  hygiene  12,000 

(Payable  ^4,000  annually  1940-43) 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  psychiatric  program 

in  the  schools  5,000 

University  of  Puerto  Rico,  School  of  Tropical 

Medicine,  equipment  in  bacteriology  4,000 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  development 

of  bureau  of  measurement  and  guidance  3j5oo 

(Payable  in  varying  amounts  1940-42) 

University  of  Chicago,  Law  School,  experimen¬ 
tal  tutorial  fellowships  1,800 


General  Agencies 

Common  Council  for  American  Unity,  educa¬ 
tional  program 

International  Labour  Organization,  2  grants 
totaling 

Support,  $25,000* 

Installation  at  McGill  University,  $5,000* 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  support 
Rochester  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics  Institute, 
endowment 

(Payable  $4,000  annually  1940-43) 

Royal  Society  of  Canada,  scholarships  for  Ca¬ 
nadian  students 

(Payable  $6,000  annually  1941-43) 

New  York  Law  Society,  support 
Linnean  Society  of  London,  photographic  rec¬ 
ord  of  collections  and  manuscripts  of  Carl 
Linnaeus 

Near  East  Foundation,  educational  develop¬ 
ment  in  Cyprus  over  a  two-year  period 
I 940-42 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  support 
National  Committee  of  U.  S.  A.  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Intellectual  Cooperation,  support 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health,  sup¬ 
port 

National  Policy  Committee,  educational  pro¬ 
gram 


$30,000 

30,000* 

1 5,000 
1 2,000 

1 2,000* 
10,000 

8,060* 

5,500* 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


*  From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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National  Urban  League,  support  ?5,ooo 

William  Alanson  White  Psychiatric  Founda¬ 
tion,  cooperation  with  selective  service  sys¬ 
tem  and  other  defense  agencies  on  problems 
in  psychiatry  5,000 

Carnegie  Hall,  Inc.,  anniversary  lectures  4,800 

Engineering  Index,  Inc.,  support  4,000 


Various 

Grants-in-aid 

Grant-in-aid  for  study  of  medical  genetics 
Development  of  programs  of  Corporation,  inci¬ 
dental  allotments 
United  States,  3  grants  totaling 
British  Dominions  and  Colonies,  2  grants 
totaling 

Conferences  on  Canadian-American  relations, 
fine  arts  in  Canada,  regional  cooperation 
among  academic  institutions 

Total  for  General  Interests 


^166,325 

^85,000 

7,825 


45,500 

20,000* 


8,000* 

1548,985 


Total  Appropriations 


$2,706,834 


From  interest  accumulated  in  South  Africa  on  fixed  deposits  with  the  South 
African  Advisory  Committee,  the  following  allocations  were  made:  Exchange 
of  Visits,  £951/13/4;  Children’s  Art  Centre,  Pretoria,  support,  £300. 

To  enable  the  Committee  for  Inter-American  Artistic  and  Intellectual  Relations 
to  operate  an  interchange  of  professors  and  other  creative  workers  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  Republics,  an  advance  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
was  voted  by  the  Corporation — such  advance  to  be  repayable  as  Government 
funds  become  available. 


RECAPITULATION 

Library  Interests  $398,511 

Adult  Education  566,930 

The  Arts  285,452 

Research,  Studies,  and  Publications  906,956 

General  548,985 

Total  Grants  $2,706,834 

From  Main  Endowment  Fund  $2,435,724 

From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  271,1 10* 


*From  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 
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NOTES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  FORMULATION  OF  AN 
EMERGENCY  PROGRAM  FOR  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION 

By  Elihu  Root^  Jr. 

I.  The  President  of  the  Corporation  has  succeeded,  by  a  severe 
and  difficult  budgeting  operation,  in  setting  free  half  a  million 
dollars  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  the  current  emergency.  I  realize  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  must  have  been  to  free  this  fund,  and  I  am  correspond¬ 
ingly  anxious  that  we  shall  not  contract  any  commitments  on 
it  of  secondary  importance  until  we  are  satisfied  that  it  may 
not  be  needed  for  matters  of  primary  usefulness. 

1.  I  hope  that  in  determining  the  use  to  which  this  fund  is 
put  we  may  not  sit  like  a  court  to  react  on  the  pleas  which  may 
happen  to  come  before  us,  but  that  we  may  find  the  time  and 
energy  to  take  the  offensive  and  try  to  discover,  by  our  own 
thought  and  by  utilizing  the  powerful  machinery  available  to 
us,  those  avenues  which  give  promise  of  the  most  useful  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  fund. 

3.  I  hope  we  will  think  in  regard  to  each  promising  project 
not  only  of  its  merits  but  of  the  degree  of  our  own  peculiar 
adaptation  to  its  pursuit,  whether  we  can  pursue  it  better  than 
other  people  who  are  willing  to  pursue  it. 

4.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  beginning — a  tentative,  hesitant 
first  step — in  ordering  my  own  thoughts  on  the  possibilities  of 
useful  employment  of  the  fund. 

My  thoughts  are  centered  on  the  following  topics: 

A. 

What  modifications  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  are 
made  desirable  by  the  recent  changes  in  the  international  situation? 

Or,  perhaps  to  put  it  on  a  more  modest  basis,  how  far  can  we 
foretell  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  possible  modifications 
of  our  foreign  policy? 
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It  may  be  that  this  question  is  being  adequately  studied  by 
the  State  Department,  but  it  may  be  that  inquiry  will  show  that 
the  impact  of  immediate  and  urgent  matters  has  immobilized 
those  men  in  the  Department  who  are  qualified  by  experience 
and  capacity  to  make  a  first-rate  study  of  this  sort.  It  may  be 
that  the  Department  would  welcome  a  study  made  by  minds  a 
little  more  removed  from  the  stress  of  the  diplomatic  struggle. 

I  realize  that  no  group  of  historians,  economists,  and  philos¬ 
ophers  can  determine  a  future  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States.  But  a  careful  consideration  of  the  alternatives  and  their 
possible  economic  and  political  results  might  be  suggestive  and 
useful  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress. 

I  realize  that  to  be  useful  a  study  of  this  kind  would  have  to 
be  made  by  men  of  unusual  competence,  and  I  realize  that  it 
may  be  impossible  to  procure  them,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  sort  of  study  is  precisely  the  thing  which  our  institution, 
with  its  detachment  and  its  contacts,  is  qualified  to  organize. 

B. 

Modifications  of  the  democratic  system  to  make  it  workable  in  a 
military  world. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  rapidly  shrinking 
and  highly  militarized  world  the  democracies,  to  survive,  will, 
to  some  extent,  modify  their  methods  of  conducting  their  own 
democratic  processes.  It  might  be  that  an  able  study  conducted 
on  a  high  plane  of  objectivity  and  scholarship  might  show  us 
the  paths  which  those  modifications  as  a  matter  of  history 
would  be  likely  to  take,  and  might  indicate  at  least  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  paths  and  the  results  which  we  might 
expect  from  following  them.  If  that  were  possible,  it  might  be 
useful  to  the  statesmen  and  legislators  charged  with  the  making 
of  impending  modifications  and  valuable  in  the  formation  of 
public  opinion. 
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If  the  democratic  process,  as  it  stands  today  in  the  United 
States,  involves  too  much  delay  and  waste  motion  to  fight  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  tyrannies,  it  is  better  to  simplify  it  than  to 
abandon  it  for  a  dictatorship  in  a  fit  of  impatience.  Wise  simpli¬ 
fication  involves  a  study  of  the  point  where  delay  and  waste  can 
best  be  saved  with  a  minimum  of  danger  to  the  essentials  of 
the  process  itself. 

Here,  again,  I  realize  that  a  second-rate  study  is  useless,  and 
even  as  to  a  first-rate  one  my  frame  of  mind  is  not  assurance 
that  it  will  be  useful,  but  hope  that  it  will  be  useful  and  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  problem  is  so  important  that  any  effort  which 
gives  any  promise  is  justified. 


C. 

The  problem  of  morale  in  the  face  of  the  trials  and  difficulties 
which  we  are  bound  to  encounter. 

Much  enthusiastic  work  is  being  done  in  this  field  but  I  have 
not  yet  seen  the  problem  approached  in  an  objective  and  in¬ 
quiring  spirit.  What  makes  the  people  whose  morale  is  bad 
“get  that  way”?  What  has  made  bad  morale  in  other  countries 
in  time  of  war?  What  makes  our  own  soreheads?  What,  by  way 
of  argument,  or  of  ritual  or  of  reform  of  just  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint,  can  be  expected  to  cure  them?  How  far  is  it  useless  to 
fuss  with  them?  How  far  is  it  a  matter  of  suppression  and  not 
conversion?  What  makes  good  morale  good?  What  happens  at 
the  turning  point  where  the  young  elect,  perhaps  irrevocably,  to 
be  well  or  ill  affected  toward  the  common  effort? 

These  things  interest  me  so  much  that  I  sometimes  have  an 
impulse  to  abandon  my  work  and  go  off,  like  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and  inquire  into  them,  but  when  I  stop  to  think  I  realize  that 
I  lack  the  background  and  the  skills  needed  to  arrive  at  a  useful 
conclusion,  and  that  the  problem  is  so  large  that  it  would  have 
to  be  organized  and  subdivided. 
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CORPORATION  MEETINGS 

During  the  fiscal  year,  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
held  October  17,  November  19,  1940,  and  January  16,  March  20, 
April  17,  May  19,  1941. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held  October  4, 
November  7  (continued  on  November  ii),  December  20,  1940, 
and  January  3,  March  5,  April  7,  May  15,  September  23,  1941. 

Meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  held  October  i, 
October  22,  November  12,  December  9,  1940,  and  January  7, 
February  4,  March  4,  April  i.  May  6,  June  3,  July  i,  August  6, 
September  4,  1941. 


PROPOSALS  CONSIDERED,  1940-41 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1,223  proposals  were  considered  by  the 
Corporation.  Of  these,  206  received  favorable  consideration, 
868  were  declined,  123  were  carried  over  for  consideration  in 
1941-42  or  later,  8  were  referred  to  other  organizations,  17  were 
removed  from  the  active  files  (having  been  superseded  by  other 
requests,  or  for  some  other  reason),  and  4  were  withdrawn. 

Of  the  868  declinations,  76  were  for  public  libraries  or  church 
organs,  40  were  for  personal  or  scholarship  aid,  499  Vv^ere  out¬ 
side  the  fields  of  Corporation  activity,  120  received  adverse 
recommendations  from  the  Corporation’s  advisers,  72  appar¬ 
ently  lacked  significance  beyond  meeting  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  proposers,  20  were  outside  the  limits  of  the  Corporation 
Charter,  and  24  were  for  renewals  of  grants  previously  made  by 
the  Corporation  without  intention  of  continuation. 
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Below  is  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  proposals  considered 
yearly,  during  the  period  1936  to  1941. 


Year 

Proposals 

Considered 

Grants 

Unfavorable 

Consideration 

Carried 

Over 

1936-37 

1,639 

291 

895 

413 

1937-38 

1,329 

224 

910 

152 

1938-39 

1,634 

279 

1,191 

105 

1939-40 

1,206 

196 

845 

155 

1940-41 

1,223 

206 

868 

123 

In  addition  to  the  above  proposals,  35  art  and  music  sets  were 
allocated,  and  148  allocations  were  made  from  discretionary 
funds,  including  grants-in-aid  and  visitors’  grants.  There  are 
carried  forward  84  requests  for  grants-in-aid. 


DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

In  recent  years,  the  Corporation’s  assistance  to  colleges  has 
increasingly  taken  the  form  of  what  for  lack  of  a  better  term 
may  be  called  development  grants.  The  first  of  these  was  voted 
to  Scripps  College  in  1935.  Since  that  time  ten  similar  gifts 
ranging  from  ^40,000  to  ^150,000  have  been  made  to  as  many 
four-year  liberal  arts  institutions  throughout  the  country.  While 
this  trend  reflects  in  part  the  steady  decline  in  interest  rates 
which  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  consider  capital 
grants  of  the  order  which  once  was  common,  it  represents  also 
a  positive  sentiment  on  the  part  of  both  the  Corporation  and 
the  college  presidents  as  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  colleges 
themselves.  For  good  or  for  evil,  the  day  has  passed  when  each 
successive  college  administration  could  dedicate  itself  anew  to 
an  expansion  of  physical  plant,  an  increase  in  staff,  and  a  length¬ 
ening  of  the  list  of  course  offerings.  Today  college  presidents, 
at  least  the  best  of  them,  are  devoting  themselves  to  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  present  acreage  rather  than  to  increas¬ 
ing  their  holdings.  They  are  restudying  their  curricula  in  terms 
of  changing  conditions  and  in  terms  of  the  peculiar  needs  of 
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their  student  populations  and  of  the  geographical  areas  which 
they  serve.  In  these  critical  reexaminations  and  in  the  resulting 
readjustments,  the  latter  often  involving  a  temporary  strain  on 
the  college  budget,  the  Corporation  has  been  glad  to  play  a  part. 

The  variety  of  uses  to  which  these  development  grants  have 
been  put  (and  it  may  here  be  noted  that  each  recipient  has  en¬ 
joyed  complete  freedom  in  applying  the  funds  granted)  is  in 
itself  an  interesting  index  of  ferment  in  the  colleges.  Of  the  nine 
institutions  so  far  reporting,  five  have  used  all  or  part  of  the 
funds  for  study  and  improvement  of  the  curriculum  and  of 
teaching  methods.  Four  have  in  various  ways  enriched  their 
programs  in  the  fine  arts,  one  by  establishing  a  chair  of  poetry 
and  by  revitalizing  its  long  established  literary  journal.  One, 
a  women’s  college,  has  created  a  revolving  fund  for  emergency 
needs  and  put  an  end  to  its  former  practice  of  borrowing  against 
future  income  to  meet  such  needs.  In  only  one  case  has  any  part 
of  a  grant  been  used  for  capital  expenditures. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  a  coincidence  that  about  half  of  these 
grants  have  followed  closely  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  recipient  college.  Without  putting  too  much  of  a 
premium  on  new  brooms,  the  Corporation  has  recognized  the 
peculiar,  and,  alas,  too  often  temporary,  grace  which  a  new 
executive  enjoys  in  effecting  needed  changes  both  in  direction 
and  in  method. 


AUDIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 

The  studies  of  Corporation  activity  over  a  period  of  years  in 
particular  fields,  prepared  chiefly  by  the  Secretary  and  issued 
under  the  title.  The  Review  Series,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
Audit  of  Experience  authorized  by  the  Trustees  in  1930,  now 
extend  through  thirty- two  numbers. 

During  the  year  one  additional  number  has  appeared: 

32.  Music  Study  Material.  1941.  34  p. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  (page  51)  to  a  summary  of 
the  benefactions  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  of  the  work  of  the 
philanthropic  trusts  which  he  created,  published  under  the  title, 
Forty  Years  of  Carnegie  Givings  by  Robert  M.  Lester,  Secretary 
of  the  Corporation. 


USEFUL  PUBLICATIONS 

The  influence  of  the  Corporation  in  bringing  useful  publications 
into  being  is  often  indirect.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  complete 
list  for  any  one  fiscal  year.  The  books  listed  below,  selected 
from  those  issued  during  the  past  year,  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  Corporation  has  had  a  part.  The 
list  does  not  contain  the  titles  of  books  issued  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  through  Corporation  grants  to  such  agencies  as  the 
Brookings  Institution,  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search,  the  Food  Research  Institute  of  Stanford  University,  or 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  all  of  which  regularly 
issue  lists  of  their  publications.  Publishers  are  noted  in  each 
instance. 

UNITED  STATES 

Library  Interests 

A.L.A.  Catalog  Rules.  Catalog  Code  Revision  Committee.  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association.  408  p. 

The  American  Public  Library  Building.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler  and 
Alfred  M.  Githens.  Scribner.  484  p. 

Guide  to  Library  Facilities  for  National  Defense.  Edited  by 
Carl  L.  Cannon.  American  Library  Association.  235  p. 

Library  Costs  and  Budgets.  Emma  V.  Baldwin  and  William  E. 
Marcus.  R.  R.  Bowker.  201  p. 

Library  Personnel  and  Training  Agencies  in  Tennessee.  Eleanor 
M.  Witmer.  American  Library  Association.  86  p. 

The  Origin  of  Printing  in  Europe.  Pierce  Butler.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  155  p. 
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What  Reading  Does  To  People.  Douglas  Waples,  Bernhard 
Berelson,  and  Franklyn  R.  Bradshaw.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  22,2  p. 

William  Warner  Bishop:  A  Tribute,  1941.  Edited  by  Harry 
Miller  Lydenberg  and  Andrew  Keogh.  Yale  University  Press. 
204  p. 


Education 

Adult  Education 

All-Out  Defense  Job  Training.  Occupational  Education  Tour  for 
School  Superintendents,  1941.  University  of  California.  48  p. 
The  Layman  Scientist  in  Philadelphia.  Edited  by  W.  Stephen 
Thomas.  American  Philosophical  Society.  44  p. 

Planning  the  Community  School.  N.  L.  Engelhardt  and  N.  L. 
Engelhardt,  Jr.  American  Book  Company.  188  p. 


Culture  at  a  Price.  Ella  Woodyard.  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  125  p. 

Elementary  Education  of  Adults.  Ruth  Kotinsky.  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education.  205  p. 

The  Extension  of  University  Teaching.  James  Creese.  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education.  170  p. 

Leaders  for  Adult  Education.  Harry  A.  Overstreet  and  Bonaro  W. 

Overstreet.  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  202  p. 
The  Literature  of  Adult  Education.  Ralph  A.  Beals  and  Leon 
Brody.  American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  493  p. 
Secondary  Schools  as  Community  Centers.  Edwin  S.  Fulcomer. 
American  Association  for  Adult  Education.  103  p. 


General 

American  Junior  Colleges.  Edited  by  Walter  Crosby  Eells.  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education.  585  p. 

Factorial  Studies  of  Intelligence.  L.  L.  Thurstone  and  Thelma 
Gwinn  Thurstone.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  94  p. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examination.  W.  S.  Learned.  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  38  p. 
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Marks  and  Certificates  in  the  Primary  School.  Frits  Wigforss. 
International  Institute  Examinations  Inquiry.  151  p. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  in  Finland.  International  Insti¬ 
tute  Examinations  Enquiry.  161  p. 

Professional  Aptitude  Tests  in  Medicine,  Law,  and  Engineer¬ 
ing.  I.  L.  Kandel.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  78  p. 

The  School  Radio-Sound  System.  R.  R.  Lowdermilk.  Federal 
Radio  Education  Committee.  58  p. 

School  Recording  Technique.  Committee  on  Scientific  Aids  to 
Learning.  National  Research  Council.  51  p. 


Music  and  Art 

The  Fifteenth  International  Congress  of  Architects.  Vol.  1. 
482  p. 

Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Choral  Music.  Georgia  Stevens. 
McLaughlin  and  Reilly.  126  p. 

The  Negro  in  Art.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Alain  Locke.  Associ¬ 
ates  in  Negro  Folk  Education.  223  p. 


Publications  Following  Grants-in-Aid 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Navaho  Indians.  Clyde  Kluckhohn  and 
Katherine  Spencer.  J.  J.  Augustin.  93  p. 

Convertibility  List  of  Occupations  and  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion  for  Reports  from  Individuals.  Joint  Committee  on 
Occupational  Classification.  Division  of  Statistical  Standards. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  55  p. 
From  Many  Lands.  Louis  Adamic.  Harper.  350  p. 

The  Philosophy  of  George  Santayana.  Edited  by  Paul  A.  Schilpp. 
Northwestern  University.  698  p. 


History,  Politics,  and  Law 

The  American  Neptune,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  i  and  2.  Quarterly  magazine. 
American  Neptune,  Inc.  104  p. 

International  Executive  Agreements.  Wallace  McClure.  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Press.  449  p. 
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The  South  Seas  in  the  Modern  World.  Felix  M.  Keesing.  John 
Day  Co.  391  p.  _ 

Les  Canadiens  Francais  et  Leurs  Voisins  DU  SuD.  Gustave 
Lanctot.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  322  p. 
The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Canadian  Boundary,  1749-1763. 

Max  Savelle.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  British  North  America. 
A.  L.  Burt.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  448  p. 


Dollars  in  Latin  America.  Willy  Feuerlein  and  Elizabeth  Hannan. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  102  p. 

Political  Handbook  of  the  World.  Edited  by  Walter  H.  Mallory. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  200  p. 

Some  Regional  Views  on  Our  Foreign  Policy,  1940.  Edited  by 
Francis  Pickens  Miller.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  246  p. 


American  Law  Institute:  Temporary  General  Index.  American 
Law  Institute.  973  p. 

Restatement  of  the  Law  of  Property.  American  Law  Institute. 
938  P. 

The  Restatement  in  the  Courts.  Supplement  to  Fourth  Edition. 
American  Law  Institute.  168  p. 

General 

Developmental  Diagnosis.  Arnold  Gesell  and  Catherine  S.  Ama- 
truda.  Harper.  447  p. 

General  Index;  American  Anthropologist,  Current  Anthro¬ 
pological  Literature  and  Memoirs  of  the  American  An¬ 
thropological  Association,  1929-1938.  Elizabeth  G.  Herzog. 
Issued  as  American  Anthropologist,  Vol.  42,  No.  4,  Part  3.  122  p. 
A  Handbook  on  the  Anecdotal  Behavior  Journal.  L.  L.  Jarvie 
and  Mark  Ellingson.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  71  p. 

Henry  the  Fourth,  The  Second  Part.  Edited  by  Matthias  A. 
Shaaber.  Lippincott.  715  p. 

Jefferson.  Albert  Jay  Nock.  Reprint.  National  Home  Library 
Foundation.  340  p. 
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Our  Forests.  David  Cushman  Coyle.  National  Home  Library 
Foundation.  150  p. 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Pacific  Science  Congress,  Vols.  I,  II, 
III.  University  of  California  Press. 

Statistical  Activities  of  the  American  Nations.  Edited  by 
Elizabeth  Phelps.  Inter  American  Statistical  Institute.  842  p. 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES 

Education 

The  ABC  of  Criminology.  Anita  M.  Muhl.  Australian  Council  for 
Educational  Research.  238  p. 

An  Experiment  in  School  Music  Making.  Vernon  Griffiths.  New 
Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research.  103  p. 

Australian  Educational  Studies.  Second  Series.  J.  D.  G.  Medley, 
J.  A.  LaNause,  R.  T.  Crosthwaite,  H.  C.  Robinson,  and  Anna 
Dane.  Australian  Council  for  Educational  Research.  208  p. 

Child  Nutrition  in  a  Rural  Community.  H.  C.  D.  Somerset.  New 
Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research.  39  p. 

The  Constancy  of  the  Intelligence  Quotient  in  Subnormal 
Children.  Gilbert  E.  Phillips.  Australian  Council  for  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  86  p. 

The  Marking  of  English  Essays.  International  Institute  Examina¬ 
tions  Enquiry.  Macmillan,  Ltd.,  London.  165  p. 

Review  of  Education  in  Australia,  1939.  Edited  by  K.  S.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  and  J.  J.  Pratt.  Melbourne  University  Press.  320  p. 

The  Standardization  of  Two  Intelligence  Tests.  Mary  Red¬ 
mond  and  F.  R.  J.  Davies.  New  Zealand  Council  for  Educational 
Research.  129  p. 


Publications  Following 
Visitors’  Grants  and  Grants-in-Aid 

Books  for  the  Bantu.  Gladys  Oppenheim.  South  African  Visitors’ 
Grants  Committee.  52  p. 

A  Comparison.  M.  E.  Rothmann.  South  African  Visitors’  Grants 
Committee.  49  p. 
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The  Design,  Construction  and  Management  of  Airports.  Roy 
Makepeace.  South  African  Visitors’  Grants  Committee.  1939. 
181  p. 

Medical  Social  Work.  H.  J.  Hugo.  South  African  Visitors’  Grants 
Committee.  22  p. 

The  Moa.  Gilbert  Archey.  Auckland  Institute  and  Museum.  145  p. 
Museum  School  Services  in  South  Africa  and  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Anna  Rothmann.  South  African  Visitors’  Grants  Committee. 
33  P- 

New  Zealand  Observer.  J.  E.  Strachan.  Columbia  University 
Press.  128  p. 

Nursing  Education  Related  to  the  Cultural  Background  in 
East  and  Southeast  African  Colonies.  Janet  Welch.  Kings 
Crown  Press.  87  p. 

General 

The  Flowering  Plants  of  South  Africa.  Quarterly.  Nos.  80-81. 
10  plates  each.  Edited  by  E.  P.  Phillips.  J.  L.  Van  Schaik, 
Pretoria. 

The  Maori  People  Today.  Edited  by  I.  L.  G.  Sutherland.  New 
Zealand  Council  for  Educational  Research.  449  p. 

The  Medical  Aspect  of  Boxing.  Ernst  Jokl.  South  African  Council 
for  Educational  and  Social  Research.  251  p. 

Solon  the  Liberator.  W.  J.  Woodhouse.  Oxford  University  Press. 
218  p. 

Survey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs,  Vol.  II.  W.  K.  Han¬ 
cock.  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs.  324  p. 

Visual  Indication  of  the  Relative  Pitch  of  Consecutive  Sounds 
OF  THE  Voice.  Albert  E.  Coyne.  South  African  Council  for  Social 
and  Educational  Research.  12  p. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1941 


SUBMITTED  herewith  are  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Main  Endowment  Fund  and  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies  Fund  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1941.  At  the  direction  of 
the  Trustees  and  pursuant  to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Corporation, 
these  have  been  examined  by  independent  public  accountants, 
Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  who  have  reviewed  in  detail 
all  transactions.  Their  report  appears  on  page  90. 

In  order  to  call  attention  briefly  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  most  significant  changes  therein 
during  the  past  year,  the  following  comparative  summaries, 
based  on  the  balance  sheets  of  both  Funds  combined,  are 
presented: 

Assets 


Per  Cent 

Sept.  30,  J941 

Per  Cent 

Sept.  ?o.  1940 

Marketable  Securities: 

Total  Cost 

^162, 844, 989.12 

1161,340,642.73 

Market  Value 

163,761,932.46 

162,618,123.16 

U.  S.  Govt.  Bonds 

63.0 

104,999,911-69 

62.5 

102,961,073.09 

Other  Bonds 

13-5 

22,647,626.06 

15.0 

25,284,569.87 

Preferred  Stocks 

2.5 

3,966,672.23 

2.0 

3,280,580.13 

Common  Stocks 

19.0 

31,230,779.14 

18.0 

29,814,419.64 

Cash 

0.5 

809,564.79 

0.5 

831,265.00 

Other  Assets 

1-5 

2,850,415.36 

2.0 

3,346,669.83 

Total  Assets 

100. 

^166,504,969.27 

100. 

1165,518,577.56 

Although  there  is  an  increase  in  total  assets  of  ^1,000,000, 
their  diversification  shows  relatively  little  change.  There  are 
small  increases  in  the  percentages  of  U.  S.  Government  bonds, 
preferred  stocks,  and  common  stocks,  and  small  decreases  in  the 
percentages  of  other  bonds  and  other  assets.  The  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  common  stocks  is  within  the  limit  set  by  the  Board, 
^35,000,000  at  cost  with  not  more  than  5%  of  this  amount 
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in  the  common  stock  of  any  one  company  and  not  more  than 
1%  of  the  issued  common  stock  of  any  company  included. 


Liabilities 


Endowments  and  Legacy 
Depreciation  Reserves 
Special  Reserves — Carnegie 
Foundation  Pensions 
Appropriations  Payable  $i 
Less,  Payable  out  of  future 
income — M.  E.  Fund 

Surplus — B.  D.  C.  Fund 
Total  Liabilities 


Sept.  JO,  1^41 

?i35, 336, 867.89 
14,092,812.33 

4,910,000.00 

,042,154.11 

1,132,568.00 

11,909,586.11 
255,702.94 
?  1 66,504,969.27 


Sept.  JO,  ip40 

^135,336,867.89 

13,930,525-71 

4,380,000.00 

?  1 5,973,3 1 6.57 
4,305,051.69 

11,668,264.88 

202,919.08 

1165,518,577.56 


The  cumulative  result  of  the  changes  in  the  liabilities  is  an 
increase  of  ^1,000,000  caused  by  the  following: 

(a)  The  increase  of  ^530,000  in  Special  Reserves — Carnegie 
Foundation  Pensions,  to  provide  for  the  commitment  thereto 
made  in  1939. 

(it)  The  increase  of  $240,000  in  net  appropriations  payable, 
which  includes  those  for  which  there  are  accumulations  both 
in  open  account  and  in  Special  Reserves. 

(c)  The  increase  of  $160,000  in  Depreciation  Reserves  and 
$50,000  in  Surplus  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 

In  coming  years  there  will  be  continuous  increases  in  the 
items  (a)  and  (i»)  above,  from  accelerated  accumulations  in  the 
Special  Reserves  to  meet  special  obligations  and  commitments. 
A  further  effect  of  these  increased  accumulations  will  be  the 
gradual  elimination  of  the  charges  to  future  income  unless  the 
present  policy  of  restricting  new  appropriations  to  the  current 
income  available  is  modified.  The  largest  special  obligation 
scheduled  for  any  one  year  is  the  conditional  appropriation  of 
$8,000,000  due  in  1946  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
from  the  Main  Endowment  Fund.  Until  this  obligation  and 
other  special  commitments  are  discharged,  assets  will  continue 
to  increase  unless  there  are  offsetting  net  losses  in  security 
transactions  resulting  in  declines  in  the  Depreciation  Reserves. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  market  value  of  the  assets  in¬ 
vested  in  marketable  securities  is  slightly  greater  than  their 
cost,  and  that  these  investments  together  with  cash  represent 
98.5%  of  the  total  assets.  Thus,  there  are  assets  over  and 
above  the  Endowments  and  Legacy  sufficient  both  to  cover 
unpaid  obligations,  other  than  those  scheduled  as  charges  to 
future  income,  and  to  provide  a  margin  of  protection  against 
possible  future  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  the  securities 
involved.  In  view  of  this  margin  of  protection,  the  ^14,090,000 
in  the  Depreciation  Reserves,  no  other  provision  has  been  made 
for  either  possible  market  depreciation  or  loss  of  bond  premiums 
paid  which  at  the  year  end  were  I3, 690,000,  without  deducting 
discounts  on  bonds  purchased  under  par.  The  Corporation  policy 
is  to  rely  on  this  Reserve  in  lieu  of  amortizing  these  premiums. 

Separate  financial  statements  for  Main  Endowment  (M.  E.) 
Fund  and  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  (B.  D.  C.)  Fund 
appear  on  pages  92  to  148.  General  comments  thereon  follow. 

1.  Balance  Sheet  and  Supporting  Statements — M.  E.  Fund 

Total  assets  on  September  30,  1941,  were  $1 53,594, 139. 14,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  1850,588.16.  An  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  this  increase  follows: 

Total  Assets,  September  30,  1940  ^152,743,550.98 

Add 

(a)  Increase  in  Depreciation  Reserve  ^73,952.14 

(t)  Income  added  to  Special  Reserves  1,193,660.16 

(c)  Balance  of  income  received  3,264,526.42 

(d)  Refunds  of  appropriations  paid 

in  former  years  21,411.74 


Less 


553, 550-46 


(e)  Annuities  purchased  from 


Special  Reserves 
(/)  Administration  expenses 
(g)  Appropriations  paid 


1521,458.28 

247,980.44 

2,933,523-58 


3,702,962.30 


Net  increase 

Total  Assets,  September  30,  1941 


850,588.16 

^153,594,139-14 
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The  Depreciation  Reserve,  which  increased  $73,952.14,  item 
(a)  above,  is  credited  with  all  profits  and  is  charged  with  all 
losses  from  transactions  in  securities  or  other  assets.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  as  explained  in  previous  reports,  it  is  credited  with  the 
proceeds  in  excess  of  the  reversionary  interests  in  certain  trusts, 
administered  by  the  Home  Trust  Company,  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  received  as  a  part  of  the  Legacy.  The  net  result  of  these 
various  transactions  during  the  past  year  was  the  small  increase 
in  this  Reserve.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the 
Reversionary  Interest — Annuitants  Trusts,  included  among  the 
assets  on  the  Balance  Sheet,  which  was  reduced  $138,476.82  as 
the  result  of  the  receipt  from  the  Home  Trust  Company, 
Trustee,  of  the  assets  of  a  deceased  annuitant’s  trust. 

The  Special  Reserves,  which  are  accumulated  to  provide  for 
certain  large  future  obligations  and  commitments,  were  in¬ 
creased  from  current  income,  item  {I?)  above,  by  the  amounts 
previously  scheduled  by  the  Board.  From  the  balance  in  the 
Special  Reserve  established  for  Professors’  Annuities,  there  was 
disbursed,  item  (e)  above,  the  cost  of  annuity  contracts  pur¬ 
chased  as  described  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section.  The  net 
additions  to  the  Special  Reserves,  as  a  result  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  accounts  for  a  large  portion  of  the  increase  in  the  total 
assets. 

II.  Income  and  Appropriations — M.  E.  Fund 

Total  income  for  the  year  was  $4,458,1 86. 58.  This  is  $52,324.33 
more  than  the  income  of  the  previous  year.  Even  though  small, 
this  is  the  first  income  increase  over  a  previous  year  since 
1936-37.  However,  in  view  of  the  additions  to  assets  during 
the  year,  it  does  not  represent  a  favorable  change  in  the  rate  of 
return  on  investments  held  at  the  year  end. 

The  year’s  income  was  disposed  of  in  four  ways:  {a)  for  the 
deficit  caused  by  appropriations  of  $665,051.69  in  excess  of  in¬ 
come  in  the  previous  year;  {b)  for  administration  expenses  of 
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1247,980.44;  (c)  for  scheduled  increases  in  the  Special  Reserves, 
described  above,  of  11,193,660.16;  and,  (d)  for  new  appropria¬ 
tions  voted  of  ^2,43 5,724.03.  As  the  total  of  these  items  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  year’s  income,  after  adjustments  for  refunds  and 
write-offs,  there  remained  a  deficit  of  ^37,568.00  which  was 
scheduled  as  a  charge  to  the  income  of  1941-42. 

III.  Summary  of  Securities  Held — M.  E.  Fund 

There  was  relatively  no  change  during  the  year  either  in  the 
relation  of  the  cost  of  securities  held  to  their  market  value,  or 
in  the  rate  of  return  on  the  investments.  The  total  cost  of  secur¬ 
ities  held  was  50,109,563.91,  an  increase  of  334, 185.43  over 
the  security  investment  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  These 
securities  had  a  market  value  of  $i 50,975,471.86 — 0.6%  greater 
than  the  cost.  This  compares  with  a  market  value  0.8%  greater 
than  the  cost  the  previous  year.  The  income  received  during 
the  year  from  interest  and  dividends  is  equivalent  to  a  return 
of  2.96%  on  the  investment  in  securities  at  the  year  end,  which 
compares  with  a  return  of  2.95%  the  year  before. 

IV.  Balance  Sheet  and  Supporting  Statements — B.  D.  C.  Fund 
Total  assets  on  September  30,  1941,  were  112,910,830.13,  an 

increase  during  the  year  of  1135,803.55.  An  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  this  increase  follows: 

Total  Assets,  September  30,  1940  ^12,775,026.58 


Add 


{d)  Increase  in  Depreciation  Reserve  ^88,334,48 
(p)  Income  added  to  Special  Reserve  30,000.00 
(r)  Balance  of  income  received  326,275.03 


^444,609.5 1 


Less 


{d)  Administration  expenses 
(e)  Appropriations  paid 


$3,917.16 

304,888.80 


308,805.96 


Net  increase 

Total  Assets,  September  30,  1941 


i35>8o3-55 

$12,910,830.13 
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The  increase  of  ^88,334.48  in  the  Depreciation  Reserve,  item 
{a)  above,  is  the  net  profit  from  transactions  in  securities  during 
the  year.  The  increase  of  $30,000  in  the  Special  Reserve,  item 
{b)  above,  is  the  scheduled  addition  thereto  for  the  British 
Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund’s  share  of  the  commitment  for 
advances  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  in  the  total  assets  was  caused  by 
more  income  having  been  received,  item  (c)  above,  than  was 
paid  out  for  administration  and  for  appropriations,  items  {d) 
and  {e)  above.  This  balance  is  reflected  in  a  reduction  in  un¬ 
paid  appropriations  and  an  increase  in  the  Surplus  which  is  the 
accumulation  of  unappropriated  income  of  former  years  being 
held  for  future  appropriation. 

V.  Income  and  Appropriations — B.  D.  C.  Fund 

Total  income  for  the  year  was  $356,275.03.  This  is  $27,074.44 
less  than  the  income  of  the  previous  year  and  continues  the 
downward  trend  of  recent  years  by  establishing  another  new 
low. 

The  year’s  income  was  disposed  of  in  four  ways:  {a)  for  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses  of  $3,917.16;  {b)  for  the  scheduled  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Special  Reserve,  described  above,  of  $30,000;  (c) 
for  new  appropriations  voted  of  $271,110.00;  and,  {d)  for  future 
appropriation,  by  adding  to  the  Surplus  described  above  the 
unused  balance  of  $51,247.87. 

VI.  Summary  of  Securities  Held — B.  D.  C.  Fund 

There  was  relatively  little  change  during  the  year  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  securities  held  to  their  market  value,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  rate  of  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ments.  The  total  cost  of  securities  held  was  $12,735,425.21,  an 
increase  of  $170,160.96  over  the  security  investment  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year.  The  securities  had  a  market  value 
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of  ^12,786,460.60 — 0.4%  greater  than  the  cost.  This  compares 
with  a  market  value  1%  greater  than  the  cost  for  the  previous 
year.  The  income  received  during  the  year  from  interest  and 
dividends  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  2.77%  on  the  investment 
in  securities  at  the  year  end,  which  compares  with  a  return  of 
3%  the  year  before. 

VII.  Professors'  Annuities 

The  list  of  eligibles  for  professors’  annuities  supplementary 
to  the  retiring  allowances  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  was  reduced  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1941,  by  138  as  shown  in  the  cumulative  analysis 
below.  Of  the  original  2,968,  there  remain  1,661  active  profes¬ 
sors  still  eligible. 

A  total  of  1521,458.28  was  spent  from  the  Special  Reserve — 
Professors’  Annuities  to  purchase  1 1 1  annuities  during  the  year. 


After  crediting  interest  of  ^148,660. 

16,  the  net  balance  in 

this 

Special  Reserve  was  reduced  to  $3,874,635.16. 

Prior  to 

Year  Ended 

Cause  of  Removal 

Oct.  /,  1040 

Sept.  JO,  1 041 

Total 

Retiring  annuities  purchased 

639 

III 

750 

Died  before  age  65 

280 

14 

294 

Died  at  age  65  or  over  before  retirement 

73 

6 

79 

Resigned 

145 

I 

146 

Retired  before  age  65  on  disability  allowance  of 

Carnegie  Foundation 

32 

6 

38 

Totals 

1,169 

138 

1,307 

Robertson  D.  Ward, 

Treasurer 


Price.  Waterhouse  Co. 


56  PINE  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  November  10,  1941 


To  THE  Board  of  Trustees, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  exhibits 
and  schedules  comprised  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1941. 

The  cash  and  security  investments  at  September 
30,  1941  were  confirmed  by  certificates  obtained  from 
the  depositaries  or  by  inspection.  We  have  reviewed 
in  detail  the  transactions  for  the  year  and  have  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves  by  examination  of  accounting  records  of 
the  Corporation  and  other  supporting  evidence  that 
the  income  from  investments  and  other  cash  receipts 
were  properly  accounted  for  and  that  the  expenditures 
and  security  investment  transactions  were  duly  au¬ 
thorized  and  supported  by  proper  vouchers. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheets. 
Exhibits  1  and  5,  and  the  related  exhibits  and  sched¬ 
ules  are  in  accordance  with  the  books  and  present 
fairly  the  position  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  at  September  30,  1941  and  its  transactions 
for  the  year. 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
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Exhibit  1 

MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


ASSETS 


Cash  in  Banks 

Securities  at  Cost,  Schedule  A 
Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Others 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 

Total  (Market  $150,975,471.86) 

Reversionary  Interest 
Annuitants  Trusts 

Other  Assets 

Home  Trust  Co.,  Capital  Stock 
Advances  (Resolution  X2219) 

Total 

Total 


$709,059.87 


$96,770,140.96 

20,094,437.35 

3,632,817.23 

29,612,168.37 

150,109,563.91 

2,424,634.36 

$332,443.05 

18,437.95 

350,881.00 

$153,594,139.14 


$153,594,139.14 
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MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Exhibit  1 


LIABILITIES 


Endowment 

Legacy 

Total 

Depreciation  Reserve,*  Exhibit  2 

Special  Reserves,  Exhibit  2 
Carnegie  Foundation  Pensionsf 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 1946 
Professors’  Annuities 
Total 


$115,000,000.00 

10,336,867.89 

$125,336,867.89 

12,748,177.86 


$4,000,000.00 

4,905,000.00 

3,874,635.16 


12,779,635.16 


Appropriations  Payable,  Schedule  F 


$2,767,026.23 


Conditional  Appropriation  Payable, 

Due  in  1945-46 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  $8,000,000.00 

Less,  Special  Reserve  Established  4,905,000.00 

Balance  3,095,000.00 

Total  Appropriations  Payable  After  Applying  Special  Reserve  5,862,026.23 

Total  $156,726,707.14 


Less,  Appropriations  in  Excess  of  Income  to  Date, 

Payable  Out  of  Future  Income,  Exhibit  3  3,132,568.00 


$153,594,139.14 


*  This  Reserve  is  to  provide  for  possible  losses  from  sale  or  redemption  of  securities  and  possible 
loss  of  premiums  in  lieu  of  amortization. 

t  This  Special  Reserve  with  future  additions  and  the  similar  reserve  of  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  Fund  are  to  provide  for  the  commitment  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  to  advance  amounts  as  needed  over  the  period  1943-67  to  a  total 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000. 


Exhibit  2 

MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
ANALYSIS  OF  RESERVES 
FOR  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 

DEPRECIATION  RESERVE 

Balance,  October  1,  1940 
Add, 

Net  Profit  on  Securities  Redeemed,  Sold  or  Exchanged, 

Schedule  C  $53,319.30 

Amount  Received  in  Excess  of  the  Reversionary 
Interest  in  the  Pension  Trust  270,648.44 

Total 


Less, 

Loss  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages  and  Advances 
Balance,  September  30,  1941 


SPECIAL  RESERVES 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 
Balance,  October  1,  1940 
Add,  from  Income,  Exhibit  4 

Balance,  September  30,  1941,  Accumulated  for  the  Commitment 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology— 1946 
Balance,  October  1,  1940 
Add,  from  Income,  Exhibit  4 

Balance,  September  30,  1941,  Accumulated  to  Pay  Conditional 
Appropriation  Due  in  1945-46 

Professors’  Annuities 
Balance,  October  1,  1940 
Add,  from  Income,  Exhibit  4 
Total 

Less,  Annuities  Purchased 

Balance,  September  30,  1941,  to  Purchase  Annuities  for  Professors 


$12,674,225.72 


323,967.74 

$12,998,193.46 

250,015.60 

$12,748,177.86 


$3,500,000.00 

500,000.00 

$4,000,000.00 


$4,360,000.00 

545,000.00 

$4,905,000.00 


$4,247,433.28 

148,660.16 

$4,396,093.44 

521,458.28 

$3,874,635.16 
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Exhibit  3 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
APPROPRIATIONS  IN  EXCESS  OF  INCOME  TO  DATE 
PAYABLE  OUT  OF  FUTURE  INCOME 


Balance,  October  1,  1940  (Scheduled  charges  to  future  income 
of  $3,640,000,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  $665,051.69, 

Miscellaneous)  $4,305,051.69 


Less, 

Application  of  Special  Reserve 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 1946  $545,000.00 

Adjustments  of  Appropriations,  Schedule  F 
Not  required  25,250.00 

Refunds  21,411.74 

Income  for  the  Year  Available  for  Prior 
Appropriations,  Exhibit  4  580,821.95 

Total  1,172,483.69 


Balance,  September  30,  1941  (Scheduled  charges  to  future  income 
of  $3,095,000,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  $37,568, 

Miscellaneous)  $3,132,568.00 
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Exhibit  4 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Income, 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities,  Schedule  A  $4,444,014.96 

Interest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgages  1,431.25 

Pension  Trusts,  Excess  over  Pensions  12,740.37 

Total 


Administration  Expenses,  Schedule  E 
Net  Income 

Less, 

Transferred  to  Special  Reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions  $500,000.00 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 1946  545,000.00 

Professors’  Annuities  148,660.16 

Total 

Income  Available  for  Appropriations 


Appropriations  Authorized,  Schedule  F 

Income  for  the  Year  Available  for  Prior  Appropriations 


$4,458,186.58 

247,980.44 

$4,210,206.14 


1,193,660.16 

$3,016,545.98 

2,435,724.03 

$580,821.95 
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edeemed,  Sold  or  Exchanged,  Schedule  C  10,440  5,100  66,294,200  68,353,996.47 

Balance,  September  30,  1941  5,700  657,600  $114,039,400  $150,109,563.91 

Net  Profit  on  Securities  Redeemed,  Sold  or  Exchanged,  Schedule  C  $53,319.30 


Schedule  B 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

4s,  Dec.  15,  1944-54 

$55,000 

$62,862.51 

$61,032.81 

3Ks,  April  15,  1944-46 

500,000 

534,752.59 

536,562.50 

3^s,  June  15,  1946-49 

3,300,000 

3,386,646.62 

3,650,625.00 

3>^s,  Dec.  15,  1949-52 

2,000,000 

2,178,786.67 

2,250,000.00 

3s,  June  15,  1946—48 

4,000,000 

4,235,714.28 

4,401,250.00 

2j4s,  March  15,  1955-60 

4,000,000 

4,269,984.20 

4,446,250.00 

2Ks,  Sept.  15,  1945-47 

2,300,000 

2,448,672.51 

2,486,875.00 

2Ks,  March  15,  1948-51 

3,900,000 

4,085,791.79 

4,254,656.25 

2Ks,  June  15,  1951-54 

3,800,000 

4,063,103.29 

4,166,937.50 

IHs,  Sept.  15,  1956-59 

2,500,000 

2,670,494.02 

2,764,062.50 

2>^s,  Sept.  15,  1948 

900,000 

983,750.00 

976,781.25 

2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1949-53 

5,000,000 

5,199,618.51 

5,371,875.00 

2Ks,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 

1,500,000 

1,548,398.46 

1,613,437.50 

2Ks,  March  15,  1952-54 

1,600,000 

1,623,077.00 

1,692,500.00 

2>^s,  March  15,  1956-58 

1,500,000 

1,500,000.00 

1,572,187.50 

2Xs,  Dec.  15,  1951-53 

2,000,000 

2,091,822.95 

2,121,875.00 

2^8,  June  15,  1954-56 

2,500,000 

2,595,802.59 

2,653,125.00 

2s,  March  15,  1948-50 

2,900,000 

2,937,647.63 

2,998,781.25 

2s,  June  15,  1953-55 

1,500,000 

1,545,631.87 

1,567,031.25 

Treasury  Notes 

IKs,  Sen  C,  Dec.  15,  1941 

500,000 

510,000.00 

509,531.25 

IJ^s,  Sen  A,  June  15,  1943 

1,500,000 

1,532,293.93 

1,529,062.50 

IJ^s,  Sen  B,  Dec.  15,  1943 

2,400,000 

2,456,671.88 

2,454,000.00 

Is,  Sen  B,  March  15,  1944 

1,600,000 

1,613,401.66 

1,633,000.00 

^s.  Sen  A,  June  15,  1944 

500,000 

503,890.66 

507,187.50 

J^s,  Ser.  A,  March  15,  1945 

2,000,000 

2,006,377.44 

2,026,250.00 

^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1945 

2,500,000 

2,496,467.50 

2,510,156.25 

^s,  Ser.  D,  Sept.  15,  1944 

9,850,000 

9,851,191.34 

9,896,171.87 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  15,  1945 

1,800,000 

1,807,250.00 

1,814,062.50 

^s,  Ser.  F,  May  1,  1943 

500,000 

503,507.85 

503,593.75 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage 

Corporation 

3s,  May  15,  1944-49 

4,000,000 

4,243,431.60 

4,258,750.00 

2Ks,  March  1,  1942-47 

2,000,000 

2,028,593.76 

2,028,125.00 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 

3s,  Ser.  A,  May  1,  1944-52 

2,000,000 

2,092,900.00 

2,126,875.00 

Ser.  G,  July  1,  1942-44 

3,700,000 

3,841,011.99 

3,763,593.75 

IJ^s,  Ser.  M,  June  1,  1945—47 

3,650,000 

3,734,187.50 

3,753,796.87 

(98) 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation  Notes 

\yis,  Ser.  V,  July  15,  1943 

$4,575,000 

$4,603,664.23 

$4,625,039.06 

Is,  Ser.  S,  July  1,  1942 

800,000 

811,768.68 

807,250.00 

Is,  Ser.  W,  April  15,  1944 

875,000 

875,000.00 

703,500.00 

881,015.62 

yis,  Ser.  R,  Jan.  15,  1942 

700,000 

704,593.75 

y&s,  Ser.  U,  Oct.  15,  1942 

500,000 

502,812.50 

503,437.50 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority  Notes 

\Hs,  Ser.  B,  Feb.  1,  1944 

2,050,000 

2,089,660.95 

2,093,562.50 

Totals 

$93,755,000 

$96,770,140.96 

$98,514,899.98 

Alabama  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  4j^s,  Dec.  1,  1967 

140,000 

113,225.00 

142,800.00 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Deb.  3ys,  Oct.  1,  1961 

850,000 

859,619.88 

925,437.50 

Deb.  3ys,  Dec.  1,  1966 

500,000 

510,000.00 

546,875.00 

Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1956 

768,000 

844,961.25 

865,920.00 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 
Adj.  4s,  July  1,  1995  (Stamped) 

286,000 

232,719.54 

258,115.00 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec. 

15,  1941-47 

350,000 

354,534.50 

361,750.00 

Atlantic  Refining  Co., 

Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1953 

606,000 

630,997.50 

645,390.00 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  March 

1,  1942 

10,000 

10,122.93 

10,250.00 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
Mtge.  &  Col.  Tr.  4s,  Ser.  C, 

Nov.  1,  1965 

150,000 

154,155.00 

165,375.00 

Buffalo  General  Electric  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4j^s,  Ser.  B,  Feb. 

1,  1981 

500,000 

505,000.00 

567,500.00 

Cambria  and  Indiana  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^3,  Ser.  H,  Oct. 

1,  1941-42 

100,000 

102,975.52 

101,062.50 

Canada  (Dominion  of), 

2^3,  Aug.  15,  1945 

1,000,000 

1,027,417.00 

995,000.00 

2j^s,  Jan.  15,  1944 

1,000,000 

998,352.91 

991,250.00 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 
1st  4s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  1965 

200,000 

205,143.75 

216,000.00 

Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

1st  Ref.  4s,  Aug.  1,  1949 

175,000 

120,365.00 

123,375.00 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

Ref.  &  Imp.  3j^s,  Ser.  E,  Aug. 

1,  1996 

124,000 

126,605.24 

129,735.00 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2s,  March  1,  1942 

50,000 

50,798.01 

50,250.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
Co., 

Gen.  4s,  March  1,  1958 

100,000 

84,250.00 

77,000.00 

(99) 


Schedule  B  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 

Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,* 

Conv.  Adj.  5s,  Ser.  A,  Jan.  1, 

2000 

$334,000 

$313,301.28 

$8,350.00 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co., 

1st  3^s,  Ser.  E,  July  1,  1963 

160,000 

166,800.00 

174,400.00 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  3)4s,  Aug.  1,  1966 

244,000 

251,166.19 

268,400.00 

Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Co., 

Gen.  S.  F.  3j^s,  Ser.  B,  Oct.  1, 

1942 

25,000 

21,687.50 

25,687.50 

Gen,  S.  F.  3}^s,  Ser.  C,  Nov.  1, 
1948 

62,000 

53,747.50 

66,495.00 

Gen.  S.  F.  3j^s,  Ser.  D,  Aug.  1, 
1950 

15,000 

12,909.38 

16,218.75 

Coal  River  Ry.  Co., 

1st  4s,  June  1,  1945 

66,000 

74,002.50 

69,960.00 

Connecting  Ry.  Co,, 

1st.  4s,  March  15,  1951 

125,000 

139,218.75 

138,593.75 

Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co., 

1st  4>^s,  Jan.  1,  1969 

82,000 

78,025.00 

88,765.00 

1st  4J^s,  July  1,  1971 

129,000 

130,445.00 

138,030.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  F,  Oct.  1, 

1965 

359,000 

378,180.00 

401,182.50 

Dow  Chemical  Co., 

Deb.  2j^s,  Sept.  1,  1950 

20,000 

20,300.00 

20,775.00 

Serial  Deb.  2.05s,  Sept.  1,  1950 

35,000 

35,000.00 

35,700.00 

Serial  Deb.  2s,  Sept.  1,  1949 

35,000 

35,000.00 

35,612.50 

Serial  Deb.  1.90s,  Sept.  1,  1948 

35,000 

35,000.00 

35,525.00 

Serial  Deb.  1.75s,  Sept.  1,  1947 

35,000 

35,000.00 

35,481.25 

Serial  Deb.  1.60s,  Sept.  1,  1946 

35,000 

35,000.00 

35,393.75 

Duquesne  Light  Co., 

1st  3}^s,  June  1,  1965 

757,000 

768,927.50 

804,312.50 

Frick  Coke  Co.,  H,  C., 

P-M  1st  P.  M.  5s,  July  1, 1943-44 

3,000 

3,321.78 

3,285.00 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co,, 

Gen.  3^s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1967 

250,000 

212,740.00 

190,000.00 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2.40s,  Aug.  1,  1947-52 

170,000 

172,826.14 

171,981.25 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry.  Co., 

1st  4s,  Jan.  1,  1960 

100,000 

82,750.00 

108,750.00 

Long  Island  R.  R.  Co., 

Ref.  4s,  March  1,  1949 

82,000 

78,042.50 

78,412.50 

Ref.  4s,  March  1,  1949  (Stamped) 

18,000 

17,143.75 

17,190.00 

*  Interest  in  default. 


(  loo  ) 


Bonds 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co., 
Paducah  &  Memphis  Div.  1st  4s, 
Feb.  1,  1946 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  D,  April  1, 

2003 

1st  &  Ref.  3^s,  Ser.  E,  April  1, 
2003 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
Serial  Deb.  2.10s,  Dec.  1,  1950 
Serial  Deb.  2.05s,  June  1,  1950 
Serial  Deb.  2s,  Dec.  1,  1949 
Serial  Deb.  1.95s,  June  1,  1949 
Serial  Deb.  1.90s,  Dec.  1,  1948 
Serial  Deb.  1.85s,  June  1,  1948 
Serial  Deb.  1.80s,  Dec.  1,  1947 
Serial  Deb.  1.70s,  June  1,  1947 
Serial  Deb.  1.60s,  Dec.  1,  1946 
Serial  Deb.  1.50s,  June  1,  1946 
Nebraska  Power  Co., 

1st  4j^s,  June  1,  1981 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.  R.  Co., 

1st  3Ks,  July  1,  1997 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

Secured  S.  F.  3j^s,  April  1, 

1946 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

1st  Lien  &  Ref.  3j^s,  Ser.  D, 

Oct.  1,  1965 

New  York  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co., 

2nd  Ext.  5s,  Sept.  1,  1939t 
3rd  Ext.  4j4s,  March  1,  1938t 
New  York  &  Harlem  R.  R.  Co., 

1st  3j^s,  May  1,  2000 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (City  of), 

\}4s,  Oct.  15,  1941 

New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co., 

1st  &  Cons.  3j4^s,  Nov.  1,  1965 
New  York  &  Westchester  Lighting  Co., 
Gen.  4s,  July  1,  2004 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Prior  Lien  &  Land  Grant  4s,  Jan. 
1,  1997 

Oregon  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co., 

Cons.  4s,  June  1,  1946 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  G,  Dec.  1,  1964 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Ref.  3j4^s,  Ser.  B,  April  1,  1966 


Par 

Cost 

Market 

$49,000 

$53,215.00 

$51,817.50 

100,000 

91,307.50 

89,625.00 

150,000 

131,445.00 

125,812.50 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,025.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,025.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,025.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,025.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,025.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,025.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000.00 

240,000 

2A2pie.2S 

265,200.00 

80,000 

68,265.00 

63,200.00 

180,000 

160,111.25 

167,850.00 

500,000 

504,948.75 

547,500.00 

200,000 

203,222.50 

198,000.00 

128,000 

127,050.00 

126,720.00 

250,000 

256,875.00 

260,000.00 

996,000 

1,000,780.70 

996,000.00 

500,000 

514,047.50 

554,375.00 

450,000 

414,063.75 

481,500.00 

275,000 

202,972.50 

193,875.00 

338,000 

334,140.00 

368,420.00 

301,000 

314,601.25 

340,882.50 

300,000 

313,262.50 

330,000.00 

f  Principal  in  default. 


(  loi  ) 


Schedule  B  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 

Gen.  2}is,  Ser.  C,  April  1,  1970 

$200,000 

$184,500.00 

$191,000.00 

Conv.  Deb.  3>^s,  April  1,  1952 

150,000 

131,375.00 

130,875.00 

Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2E^s,  June  1, 1948-52 

175,000 

172,779.78 

173,293.75 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 

Conv.  Deb.  3Xs,  June  15,  1952 

74,000 

76,092.23 

79,735.00 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3Xs,  March  1,  1967 

707,000 

725,077.50 

783,886.25 

Philadelphia  Electric  Power  Co., 

1st  5j^s,  Feb.  1,  1972 

83,500 

92,623.70 

94,981.25 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 
1st  S.  F.  4j^s,  June  1,  1979 

311,000 

306,813.45 

335,102.50 

St.  Andrews  Golf  Club, 

1st  S.  F.  5s,  July  1, 1952  (Registered) 

3,900 

3,900.00 

3,900.00 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 

Ry.  Co.,t 

River  &  Gulf  Div.  1st  4s,  May  1, 
1933 

225,000 

147,102.50 

157,500.00 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.,* 

Prior  Lien  4s,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1950 

300,000 

268,250.00 

43,875.00 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation, 

Deb.  2^28,  July  1,  1954 

300,000 

294,537.50 

295,125.00 

Serial  Notes  Jan.  15,  1948 

46,000 

46,000.00 

45,885.00 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Deb.  3j^s,  April  1,  1962 

325,000 

344,040.82 

353,437.50 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

1st  Cons.  5s,  July  1,  1994 

180,000 

164,673.75 

164,700.00 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3j^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  1, 

1964 

457,000 

468,920.00 

504,985.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 

Deb.  3s,  June  1,  1961 

800,000 

801,442.50 

850,000.00 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4^s,  Ser.  D,  Nov.  1, 
1941-42 

100,000 

103,602.62 

101,609.38 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

Deb.  3}4s,  May  1,  1971 

125,000 

123,456.25 

123,437.50 

United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co., 
1st  3j4^s,  March  1,  1951 
(Registered) 

25,000 

21,050.00 

26,875.00 

Vandalia  R.  R.  Co., 

Cons.  4s,  Ser.  A,  Feb.  1,  1955 

75,000 

83,312.50 

82,875.00 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

1st  3j^s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

300,000 

319,025.00 

331,500.00 

Totals,  Bonds  $114,039,400 

$116,864,578.31 

$118,891,991.86 

*  Interest  in  default.  f  Principal  in 

default. 

(  102  ) 


Preferred  Stocks 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
(cum.)  7% 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry. 

Co.,  (non-cum.)  5% 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 

(cum.)  7% 

Deere  &  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

General  Motors  Corporation, 

(cum.)  $S. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

(conv.  cum.)  $5. 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 
(cum.)  7% 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 
(cum.)  $6. 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey,  (cum.)  7% 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (cum.)  6% 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  5% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Manufacturing 
Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 

(cum.)  5K% 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 


Common  Stocks 
Air  Reduction  Co.,  Inc. 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 
American  Can  Co. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 

Chrysler  Corporation 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  Inc. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  1. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Foods  Corporation 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation 
Hudson  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting  Co., 
Ltd. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Co. 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

1,900 

$260,982.50 

$289,750.00 

1,500 

102,885.00 

98,062.50 

2,900 

347,535.00 

349,450.00 

2,500 

68,987.50 

74,375.00 

10,000 

1,003,878.58 

1,266,250.00 

4,000 

410,463.00 

351,000.00 

80 

8,567.15 

8,840.00 

20 

2,077.10 

1,990.00 

2,000 

250,152.00 

233,500.00 

300 

25,813.00 

31,050.00 

2,300 

185,978.50 

217,350.00 

4,800 

668,627.90 

575,400.00 

1,700 

199,785.00 

200,600.00 

1,100 

97,085.00 

94,600.00 

35,100 

$3,632,817.23 

$3,792,217.50 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

15,400 

$760,016.72 

$639,100.00 

3,600 

651,521.00 

579,600.00 

1,500 

72,696.51 

51,000.00 

5,500 

556,071.00 

467,500.00 

5,400 

846,939.40 

831,600.00 

9,000 

549,859.12 

389,250.00 

10,500 

396,795.50 

385,875.00 

11,000 

638,206.55 

650,375.00 

16,000 

439,494.20 

410,000.00 

11,000 

488,511.71 

185,625.00 

7,400 

331,975.00 

271,950.00 

17,000 

455,926.50 

397,375.00 

5,700 

603,414.36 

642,675.00 

4,700 

845,563.00 

715,575.00 

6,000 

736,175.29 

858,000.00 

42,000 

1,356,821.84 

1,338,750.00 

9,000 

373,646.00 

375,750.00 

21,000 

833,350.76 

876,750.00 

15,000 

602,485.97 

540,000.00 

14,000 

196,632.64 

288,750.00 

5,300 

426,200.70 

540,600.00 

5,300 

459,154.22 

398,825.00 
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Schedule  B  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

International  Harvester  Co. 

13,200 

$681,314.19 

$709,500.00 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada, 

Ltd. 

19,000 

574,442.90 

560,500.00 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 

7,300 

478,698.23 

503,700.00 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

21,000 

582,294.26 

732,375.00 

Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

12,100 

300,552.50 

314,600.00 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  “B” 

3,500 

349,140.50 

308,000.00 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

7,700 

612,404.62 

710,325.00 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

14,900 

601,138.56 

517,775.00 

National  Lead  Co. 

22,900 

379,929.28 

400,750.00 

National  Steel  Corporation 

3,700 

280,003.50 

198,875.00 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

9,000 

561,078.82 

600,750.00 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

2,600 

521,474.00 

517,400.00 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

8,400 

523,693.75 

401,100.00 

Penney  Co.,  J.  C. 

5,200 

437,690.00 

452,400.00 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co. 

7,000 

165,942.50 

157,500.00 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

17,500 

409,163.20 

525,000.00 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

4,900 

381,017.16 

382,200.00 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

9,500 

420,769.22 

560,500.00 

Pullman  Incorporated 

9,000 

489,730.17 

232,875.00 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

9,000 

395,477.00 

306,000.00 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

9,000 

696,371.09 

666,000.00 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

6,000 

506,034.18 

457,500.00 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

37,400 

524,859.28 

374,000.00 

Sperry  Corporation 

7,000 

280,686.00 

249,375.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

13,000 

481,721.61 

305,500.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

30,500 

1,352,571.54 

1,284,812.50 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

5,700 

198,949.00 

236,550.00 

Texas  Corporation 

15,500 

550,558.12 

625,812.50 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

8,200 

299,849.50 

301,350.00 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

10,100 

507,879.57 

450,712.50 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 

Corporation 

13,300 

830,293.77 

1,027,425.00 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

3,000 

286,566.00 

229,500.00 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

5,500 

481,482.86 

321,750.00 

Westinghouse  Electric  & 

Manufacturing  Co. 

9,600 

846,933.50 

826,800.00 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 

622,500 

$29,612,168.37 

$28,284,137.50 

Rights 

Rights 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

5,700 

7,125.00 

Totals,  Common  Stocks  and 

Rights 

$29,612,168.37 

$28,291,262.50 
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Schedule  C 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

SECURITIES  REDEEMED,  SOLD  OR  EXCHANGED  DURING 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30.  1941 


Bonds 

Redeemed: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Set.  B,  Dec.  15, 
1940 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Nov.  1,  1940 
Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric 
Corporation, 

1st  &  Ref.  3^s,  March  1,  1965 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

Warm  Springs  Valley  Branch  1st 
5s,  March  1,  1941 
Ref.  &  Imp.  3>^s,  Ser.  E,  Aug. 

1,  1996 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  3Xs>  Aug.  1,  1966 
Crane  Co., 

S.  F.  Deb.  3>^s,  June  1,  1951 
Detroit  Edison  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4j^s,  Ser.  D,  Feb.  1, 
1961 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
of  Boston, 

1st  S.  F.  3j^s,  Ser.  A,  July  1, 1965 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3>^s,  Ser.  B,  Oct.  1, 
1970 

Minnesota  (State  of), 

1.85s,  Aug.  1,  1941 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
Deb.  3^s,  May  1,  1951 
New  York  (State  of), 

3s,  April  1,  1941 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (City  of). 

Corporate  Stock  4s,  Oct.  1, 

1940  (Registered) 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 

Conv.  Deb.  3Xs,  June  15,1952 
Philadelphia  Electric  Power  Co., 

1st  5Ks,  Feb.  1,  1972 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 

Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1948 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  (City  of), 

2Ks,  March  1,  1941 
Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 
1st  S.  F.  4j^s,  June  1,  1979 


Amount 


Par 

Cost 

Received 

$50,000 

$51,845.00 

$50,000.00 

100,000 

100,839.94 

100,000.00 

550,000 

554,875.00 

577,500.00 

25,000 

27,406.25 

25,000.00 

1,000 

1,021.01 

1,025.00 

4,000 

4,116.58 

4,240.00 

103,000 

105,044.06 

104,030.00 

600,000 

600,375.00 

630,000.00 

350,000 

371,725.00 

374,500.00 

500,000 

517,562.50 

537,500.00 

100,000 

100,859.76 

100,000.00 

347,000 

371,381.25 

364,350.00 

615,000 

646,751.76 

615,000.00 

100,000 

106,674.99 

100,000.00 

7,000 

7,197.92 

7,350.00 

2,000 

2,218.54 

2,115.00 

350,000 

366,326.25 

357,000.00 

100,000 

100,922.76 

100,000.00 

5,000 

4,932.70 

5,170.00 
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Schedule  C  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
SECURITIES  REDEEMED,  SOLD  OR  EXCHANGED  DURING 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 

Amount 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Received 

St.  Andrews  Golf  Club, 

1st  S.  F.  5s,  July  1,  1952 

(Registered) 

$200 

$200.00 

$200.00 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  & 

Electric  Co., 

1st  4s,  May  1,  1965 

86,000 

86,860.00 

92,020.00 

Southeastern  Power  &  Light  Co., 

Deb.  6s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  2025 

50,000 

55,348.75 

55,000.00 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd., 

1st  &  Ref.  3^s,  May  1,  1960 

250,000 

246,250.00 

262,500.00 

Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri, 

Notes  3s,  July  1,  1942 

500,000 

502,500.00 

502,500.00 

Totals 

$4,795,200 

$4,933,235.02 

$4,967,000.00 

Sold: 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

3Ks,  March  15,  1946-56 

$12,000 

$13,600.62 

$13,586.25 

3^s,  June  15,  1943-47 

1,250,000 

1,361,635.61 

1,345,328.13 

3Xs,  Oct.  15,  1943-45 

3,400,000 

3,674,860.20 

3,661,343.75 

3j<s,  April  15,  1944-46 

500,000 

534,752.55 

544,218.75 

3>^s,  Dec.  15,  1949-52 

1,000,000 

1,050,349.18 

1,145,625.01 

li/is,  March  15,  1955-60 

1,500,000 

1,596,087.25 

1.660.843.75 

5.697.718.75 

2j<s,  Sept.  15,  1945-47 

5,200,000 

5,459,064.91 

2^8,  March  15,  1948-51 

400,000 

419,055.56 

443,000.00 

2Ks,  June  15,  1951-54 

500,000 

534,618.80 

542,343.75 

2Ks,  Sept.  15,  1956-59 

500,000 

510,293.85 

550,000.00 

2^8,  June  15,  1958-63 

500,000 

537,500.00 

552,031.25 

2>^s,  Dec.  15,  1945 

3,400,000 

3,564,377.78 

3,685,312.50 

2>^s,  Sept.  15,  1948 

900,000 

961,187.50 

980,312.50 

2>^s,  Dec.  15,  1949-53 

1,500,000 

1,555,737.15 

1,601,875.00 

2j^s,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 

500,000 

516,132.80 

532,500.00 

2Xs,  March  15,  1952-54 

1,000,000 

1,014,423.00 

1,046,093.75 

2Ks,  March  15,  1956-58 

500,000 

500,000.00 

525,468.75 

2Xs,  Dec.  15,  1951-53 

1,000,000 

1,041,145.80 

1,045,312.50 

2Ks,  June  15,  1954-56 

1,300,000 

1,328,591.16 

1,375,687.50 

2s,  March  15,  1948-50 

900,000 

911,683.62 

920,968.75 

2s,  Dec.  15,  1948-50 

1,200,000 

1,266,125.00 

1,266,625.00 

2s,  June  15,  1953-55 

4,300,000 

4,364,507.70 

4,431,718.75 

Treasury  Notes 

IK'S,  Ser.  A,  March  15,  1942 

500,000 

516,250.00 

512,187.50 

IJ^s,  Ser.  A,  June  15,  1943 

2,500,000 

2,556,320.00 

2,548,515.63 

Is,  Ser.  B,  March  15,  1944 

2,900,000 

2,924,290.40 

2,958,234.38 

Is,  Ser.  C,  Sept.  15,  1943 

2,000,000 

2,017,390.65 

2,039,531.26 

Ks,  Ser.  A,  June  15,  1944 

750,000 

755,835.90 

756,796.88 

Ks,  Ser.  A,  March  15,  1945 

500,000 

501,594.35 

506,250.00 

Ks,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1945 

5,000,000 

4,994,407.50 

4,991,171.88 

Ks,  Ser.  D,  Sept.  15,  1944 

1,000,000 

(io6) 

1,000,136.80 

997,906.25 

Amount 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Received 

Commodity  Credit 

Corporation  Notes 

Is,  Ser.  E,  Nov.  15,  1941 

$300,000 

$301,687.50 

$302,718.75 

^s,  Ser.  F,  May  1,  1943 

1,500,000 

1,510,523.40 

1,509,687.50 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
2Ks,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1942-44 

1,350,000 

1,401,450.26 

1,382,078.13 

Reconstruction  Finance 

Corporation  Notes 
lyis,  Ser.  V,  July  15,  1943 

500,000 

503,132.65 

505,390.63 

Is,  Ser.  S,  July  1,  1942 

1,500,000 

1,522,066.05 

1,518,984.38 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority  Notes 
lyis,  Ser.  B,  Feb.  1,  1944 

1,000,000 

1,018,680.15 

1,025,687.50 

Totals 

$52,562,000 

$54,239,495.65 

$55,123,055.06 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

Ry.  Co., 

Adj.  4s,  July  1,  1995  (Stamped) 

$100,000 

$81,370.46 

$93,127.21 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

Cons.  3><(s,  May  15,  1966 

10,000 

10,550.00 

10,908.51 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  5s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1, 

1974  (Certificates  of  Deposit) 

600,000 

593,625.00 

56,139.69 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
R.R.  Co., 

1st  3j^s,  July  1,  1997 

100,000 

85,331.25 

84,700.00 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

1st  Lien  &  Ref.  3}^s,  Ser.  E, 

April  1,  1966 

5,000 

5,262.50 

5,435.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.R.  Co., 

Deb.  4s,  May  1,  1956 

500,000 

482,007.50 

98,874.70 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (City  of). 

Corporate  Stock  4j^s, 

April  15,  1972 

5,000 

4,912.50 

6,181.25 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3j^s,  March  1, 

1966 

6,000 

6,510.00 

6,613.10 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co., 

Ref.  3J4S,  Ser.  C,  Dec.  1, 

1966 

9,000 

9,472.50 

9,857.79 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (City  of), 

5s,  Ser.  B,  March  1,  1942 

2,000 

2,074.02 

2,055.00 

Totals 

$1,337,000 

$1,281,115.73 

$373,892.25 
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MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

SECURITIES  REDEEMED,  SOLD  OR  EXCHANGED  DURING 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Amount 

Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Received 

Exchanged: 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury  Notes 

Ser  A,  March  15,  1941 

32,900,000 

$2,931,612.50 

$2,931,612.50 

l^s,  Ser.  C,  Dec.  15,  1940 
Commodity  Credit 

3,500,000 

3,529,827.07 

3,529,827.07 

Corporation  Notes 
f^s,  Ser.  D,  Aug.  1,  1941 

1,200,000 

1,207,250.00 

1,207,250.00 

Totals 

$7,600,000 

$7,668,689.57 

$7,668,689.57 

Totals,  Bonds 

$66,294,200 

$68,122,535.97 

$68,132,636.88 

Net  Profit,  Bonds 

10,100.91 

$68,132,636.88 

$68,132,636.88 

Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Sold: 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

5,100 

$231,048.00 

$274,266.39 

Rights 

Rights 

Exercised: 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co.  (to  subscribe  to  bonds) 

5,440 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  (1940  issue) 

5,000 

412.50 

412.50 

Totals 

10,440  5,100 

$231,460.50 

$274,678.89 

Net  Profit,  Common  Stocks 

43,218.39 

$274,678.89 

$274,678.89 

Bonds 

Common  Stocks 

Rights 

10,440 

SUMMARY 

Shares  Par 

$66,294,200 

5,100 

Cost 

$68,122,535.97 

231,460.50 

Amount 

Received 

$68,132,636.88 

Totals 

10,440 

5,100 

$66,294,200 

$68,353,996.47 

$68,407,315.77 

Net  Profit 

Bonds 

Common  Stocks 

Total  Net  Profit 

$10,100.91 

43,218.39 

53,319.30 

$68,407,315.77 

$68,407,315.77 

(  io8  ) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Schedule  D 


SECURITIES  PURCHASED,  TRANSFERRED  OR  EXCHANGED 
DURING  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Amount 


Bonds 

Par 

Paid 

Purchased; 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

3>^s,  Dec.  15,  1949-52 

21,000,000 

21,128,437.50 

2^s,  March  15,  1955-60 

1,500,000 

1,660,625.00 

2^s,  Sept.  15,  1945-47 

1,000,000 

1,083,906.25 

2Ks,  Sept.  15,  1956-59 

1,500,000 

1,649,906.25 

2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1945 

1,200,000 

1,308,843.75 

2j^s,  Sept.  15,  1948 

1,300,000 

1,416,500.00 

2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1949-53 

1,000,000 

1,081,406.25 

2Ks,  March  15,  1952-54 

2,600,000 

2,637,500.00 

2Ks,  March  15,  1956-58 

2,000,000 

2,000,000.00 

2}4s,  Dec.  15,  1951-53 

3,000,000 

3,132,968.75 

2j^s,  June  15,  1954-56 

1,300,000 

1,377,812.50 

2s,  March  15,  1948-50 

900,000 

917,718.75 

2s,  Dec.  15,  1948-50 

1,200,000 

1,266,125.00 

2s,  June  15,  1953-55 

2,300,000 

2,380,312.50 

Treasury  Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  C,  Dec.  15,  1941 

500,000 

510,000.00 

Ij^s,  Ser.  A,  June  15,  1943 

500,000 

509,765.63 

IJ^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1943 

2,400,000 

2,456,671.88 

^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1945 

7,500,000 

7,490,875.00 

^s,  Ser.  D,  Sept.  15,  1944 

10,850,000 

10,851,328.14 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  15,  1945 

600,000 

600,000.00 

J^s,  Ser.  F,  May  1,  1943 

500,000 

504,812.50 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 

2j4s,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1942-14 

1,000,000 

1,035,312.50 

IJ^s,  Ser.  M,  June  1,  1945-47 

1,650,000 

1,691,875.00 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  V,  July  15,  1943 

5,075,000 

5,106,796.88 

Is,  Ser.  W,  April  15,  1944 

875,000 

875,000.00 

J4s,  Ser.  U,  Oct.  15,  1942 

500,000 

502,812.50 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority  Notes 

l^s,  Ser.  B,  Feb.  1,  1944 

750,000 

768,578.13 

Totals 

254,500,000 

255,945,890.66 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1956 
(including  268,000  @  100.08  obtained  through 
the  exercise  of  5,440  rights)  2768,000  2844,961.25 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 

Adj.  4s,  July  1,  1995  (Stamped)  99,000  86,540.00 
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Schedule  D  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

SECURITIES  PURCHASED,  TRANSFERRED  OR  EXCHANGED 
DURING  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Bonds 

Central  Hudson  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation, 

1st  &  Ref.  3>^s,  March  1,  1965 
Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

1st  Ref.  4s,  Aug.  1,  1949 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.  Co., 

Gen.  4s,  March  1,  1958 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co., 

Gen.  3j^s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1967 
Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2.40s,  Aug.  1,  1947-52 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  D,  April  1,  2003 
1st  &  Ref.  3^s,  Ser.  E,  April  1,  2003 
National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 

Deb.  3^s,  May  1,  1951 
Serial  Deb.  2.10s,  Dec.  1,  1950 
Serial  Deb.  2.05s,  June  1,  1950 
Serial  Deb.  2s,  Dec.  1,  1949 
Serial  Deb.  1.95s,  June  1,  1949 
Serial  Deb.  1.90s,  Dec.  1,  1948 
Serial  Deb.  1.85s,  June  1,  1948 
Serial  Deb.  1.80s,  Dec.  1,  1947 
Serial  Deb.  1.70s,  June  1,  1947 
Serial  Deb.  1.60s,  Dec.  1,  1946 
Serial  Deb.  1.50s,  June  1,  1946 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.  Co., 

1st  3j4^s,  July  1,  1997 
New  York  Central  R.R.  Co., 

Secured  S.  F.  3^s,  April  1,  1946 
New  York  &  Erie  R.R.  Co., 

2nd  Ext.  5s,  Sept.  1,  1939 
New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co., 
1st  &  Cons.  3j4^s,  Nov.  1,  1965 
New  York  &  Westchester  Lighting  Co., 

Gen.  4s,  July  1,  2004 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Prior  Lien  &  Land  Grant  4s,  Jan.  1,  1997 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Ref.  3J4^s,  Ser.  B,  April  1,  1966 
Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j4s,  June  1,  1948-52 


Par 

Amount 

Paid 

$50,000 

$54,875.00 

175,000 

120,365.00 

100,000 

84,250.00 

171,000 

146,726.25 

170,000 

172,826.14 

50,000 

46,250.00 

96,000 

84,662.50 

253,000 

271,012.50 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

20,000 

20,000.00 

101,000 

86,152.50 

107,000 

96,728.75 

22,000 

22,330.00 

50,000 

55,047.50 

57,000 

60,773.75 

134,000 

99,338.75 

75,000 

82,762.50 

175,000 

172,779.78 

(  no) 


Bonds 

Par 

Amount 

Paid 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 

Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1948 

$174,000 

$181,752.50 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.  Co., 

River  &  Gulf  Div.  1st  4s,  May  1,  1933 

190,000 

124,492.50 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation, 

Deb.  2Ks,  July  1,  1954 

100,000 

98,250.00 

Serial  Notes  l^s,  Jan.  15,  1948 

46,000 

46,000.00 

Southeastern  Power  &  Light  Co., 

Deb.  6s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  2025 

50,000 

55,348.75 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  April  1,  1962 

125,000 

137,457.50 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

1st  Cons.  5s,  July  1,  1994 

42,000 

38,510.00 

Vandalia  R.R.  Co., 

Cons.  4s,  Ser.  A,  Feb.  1,  1955 

25,000 

27,937.50 

Totals 

$3,605,000 

$3,498,130.92 

Transferred; 

Toward  Liquidation  of  Reversionary  Interest 
in  Annuitants  Trusts, 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 


4s,  Dec.  15,  1944-54 

$30,000 

$34,339.07 

3^s,  March  15,  1946-56 

Brooklyn  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

12,000 

13,600.62 

Cons.  May  15,  1966 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

10,000 

10,550.00 

1st  3>^s,  Aug.  1,  1966 

Duquesne  Light  Co., 

6,000 

6,392.50 

1st  3l^s,  June  1,  1965 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

7,000 

7,677.50 

1st  Lien  &  Ref.  3Xs,  Ser.  E,  April  1,  1966 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (City  of). 

5,000 

5,262.50 

Corporate  Stock  April  15,  1972 

Niagara  Falls  Power  Co., 

5,000 

4,912.50 

1st  &  Ref.  3)^s,  March  1,  1966 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

6,000 

6,510.00 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  G,  Dec.  1,  1964 

1,000 

1,077.50 

(III) 


Schedule  D  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


SECURITIES  PURCHASED,  TRANSFERRED  OR  EXCHANGED 
DURING  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Bonds 

Par 

Amount 

Paid 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Ref.  3)^s,  Ser.  C,  Dec.  1,  1966 

$9,000 

$9,472.50 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3>^s,  March  1,  1967 

7,000 

7,577.50 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (City  of), 

5s,  Ser.  B,  March  1,  1942 

2,000 

2,074.02 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3)^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  1,  1964 

7,000 

7,670.00 

Transferred: 

Toward  Liquidation  of  Reversionary  Interest 

in  Pension  Trust  (In  Excess  of  Calculated  Value), 
U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 


4s,  Dec.  15,  1944-54 

3^s,  June  15,  1943-47 

25,000 

28,523.44 

150,000 

164,625.00 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  F,  Oct.  1,  1965 

70,000 

77,500.00 

Totals 

$352,000 

$387,764.65 

Exchanged: 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

2s,  March  15,  1948-50 

$2,900,000 

$2,931,612.50 

3,529,827.07 

2s,  June  15,  1953-55 

3,500,000 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  15,  1945 

1,200,000 

1,207,250.00 

Totals 

$7,600,000 

$7,668,689.57 

Totals,  Bonds 

$66,057,000 

$67,500,475.80 

Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Purchased: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.,  (non-cum.)  5% 

1,500 

$102,885.00 

Deere  &  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

2,500 

68,987.50 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation,  (cum.)  $6. 

20 

2,077.10 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey,  (cum.)  7% 

1,800 

222,600.00 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (cum.)  6% 

100 

8,521.00 

Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Manufacturing  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,700 

199,785.00 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  (cum.)  5j^% 

700 

61,424.00 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

8,320 

$666,279.60 

(  II2  ) 


Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Amount 

Paid 

Purchased: 

American  Can  Co. 

800 

$72,233.50 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

500 

21,935.00 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 

1,000 

21,550.00 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  (rights  exercised) 

500 

50,412.50 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 

300 

42,453.00 

General  Electric  Co. 

1,000 

30,357.00 

General  Foods  Corporation 

2,200 

86,055.50 

General  Motors  Corporation 

600 

29,739.50 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

100 

5,493.00 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

100 

10,073.00 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

300 

22,985.00 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 

600 

38,562.00 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

1,000 

32,935.00 

Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

3,000 

76,062.50 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  “B” 

1,100 

109,170.00 

National  Steel  Corporation 

100 

6,669.00 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

200 

12,588.00 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

400 

87,988.00 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co. 

7,000 

165,942.50 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

200 

6,832.00 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

400 

33,396.50 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

300 

20,959.00 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

500 

4,372.50 

Sperry  Corporation 

2,600 

99,402.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 

2,000 

39,014.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

8,000 

275,955.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 

1,000 

32,160.00 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

1,400 

62,407.50 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

400 

23,724.00 

Rights 

Received: 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

(to  subscribe  to  bonds)  (includes  40  rights 
purchased,  cost  added  to  bonds) 

Dow  Chemical  Co.  (1941  issue) 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 

Rights 

5,440 

5,700 

11,140 

37,600 

$1,521,426.50 

{Summary  of  Schedule  D  on  page  114) 
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Schedule  D  {continued) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

SECURITIES  PURCHASED,  TRANSFERRED  OR  EXCHANGED 
DURING  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


SUMMARY 

Amount 

Rights  Shares 

Par 

Paid 

Bonds 

$66,057,000 

$67,500,475.80 

Preferred  Stocks 

8,320 

666,279.60 

Common  Stocks 

11,140  37,600 

1,521,426.50 

Totals 

11,140  45,920 

$66,057,000 

$69,688,181.90 

(  II4  ) 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES 
FOR  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Annuity  Contributions 

$7,053.37 

Auditing 

1,500.00 

Custody  of  Securities  and  Safe  Rent 

18,593.02 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  (including  Maintenance) 

2,732.83 

Group  Insurance 

1,486.53 

Incidental  Expenses 

6,961.13 

Investment  Advice 

13,500.00 

Legal  Services  and  Expenses 

1,331.63 

Printing  and  Distribution  of  Annual  Report 

5,010.34 

Printing  and  Distribution  of  Publications 

6,971.12 

Rent  (including  Electricity) 

22,669.86 

Salaries 

142,844.68 

Stationery  and  Office  Supplies 

1,662.81 

Study  of  Proposals 

6,367.84 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Service 

378.22 

Telephone  Service 

3,579.44 

Travel 

3,381.62 

Trustees’  Expenses 

731.52 

Total 


Add, 

Corporation  Medallion 
Foskett,  H.  J.,  Pension 
Total 


(115) 


Schedule  E 


?246, 755.96 


24.48 

1,200.00 

3247,980.44 
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Memorial  Hospital  for  the  Treatment  of  Cancer  and 
Allied  Diseases, 

B1808  Research  in  leukemia  8,000.00  8,000.00 

Michigan,  University  of, 

B1840  Endowment  50,000.00  50,000.00 


Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 

B1831,  X2248  Study  of  personal  and  social  factors  affecting 

reproduction  35,000.00  35,000.00 

Minnesota,  University  of, 

X2166  Investigations  of  viruses  in  relation  to  cell  growth  5,000.00  5,000.00 
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Nebraska  State  Teachers  College 

(N.  Y.)  State  Normal  School 

(N.  C.)  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

(Okla.)  East  Central  State  Teachers  College 


APPROPRIATIONS  PAYABLE  DURING  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 
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Exhibit  5 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 
ASSETS 

Cash  in  Banks 

Securities  at  Cost,  Schedule  G 
Bonds 

U.  S.  Government  $8,229,770.73 

Others  2,553,188.71 

Stocks 

Preferred  333,855.00 

Common  1,618,610.77 

Total  (Market  $12,786,460.60) 

Other  Assets 
Real  Estate  Mortgage 


$100,504.92 

12,735,425.21 

74,900.00 


$12,910,830.13 
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Exhibit  5 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 
LIABILITIES 

Endowment  $10,000,000.00 

Depredation  Reserve,*  Exhibit  6  1 ,344,634.47 


Spedal  Reserve,  Exhibit  6 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensionsf  910,000.00 

Appropriations  Payable,  Schedule  K  400,492.72 

Surplus,  October  1,  1940  $202,919.08 

Add, 

Adjustments  of  Appropriations,  Schedule  K 
Not  required  1,535.99 

Excess  Income  over  Appropriations  Authorized,  Exhibit  7  51,247.87 

Surplus,  September  30,  1941  255,702.94 


$12,910,830.13 


*  This  Reserve  is  to  provide  for  possible  losses  from  sale  or  redemption  of  securities  and 
possible  loss  of  premiums  in  lieu  of  amortization, 
t  This  Special  Reserve  with  future  additions  and  the  similar  reserve  of  the  Main  Endowment 
Fund  are  to  provide  for  the  commitment  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  to  advance  amounts  as  needed  over  the  period  1943-67  to  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000. 
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Exhibit  6 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
ANALYSIS  OF  RESERVES 
FOR  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


DEPRECIATION  RESERVE 

Balance,  October  1,  1940 

Add,  Net  Profit  on  Securities  Redeemed,  Sold  or  Exchanged, 

Schedule  I 

Balance,  September  30,  1941 

SPECIAL  RESERVE 
Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 

Balance,  October  1,  1940 
Add,  from  Income,  Exhibit  7 

Balance,  September  30,  1941,  Accumulated  for  the  Commitment 
to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 


Exhibit  7 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 

Income, 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities,  Schedule  G 
Interest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgage 
Total 

Administration  Expenses 
Net  Income 

Less,  Transferred  to  Special  Reserve 
Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 

Income  Available  for  Appropriations 

Appropriations  Authorized,  Schedule  K 

Excess  Income  over  Appropriations  Authorized 
for  the  Year 


Sl,256,299.99 

88,334.48 

$1,344,634.47 


$880,000.00 

30,000.00 

$910,000.00 


$353,059.90 

3,215.13 

$356,275.03 

3,917.16 

$352,357.87 

30,000.00 

$322,357.87 

271,110.00 

$51,247.87 
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BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 

SUMMARY  OF  SECURITIES  HELD  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941,  AND  NET  INCOME  FOR  THE  YEAR 

( + )  Greater  or  Net 

Rights  Shares  Par  Cost  Market  {—)  Less  than  Cost  Income 
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Schedule  H 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30.  1941 


Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Treasury 

3>^s,  June  15,  1946-49 
3>^s,  Dec.  15,  1949-52 
3s,  June  15,  1946-48 
2Ks,  March  15,  1948-51 
2j<s,  June  15,  1951-54 
2}4s,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 
2Ks,  March  15,  1952-54 
2Ks,  March  15,  1956-58 
2Xs,  June  15,  1954-56 
2s,  March  15,  1948-50 
2s,  Dec.  15,  1948-50 
Treasury  Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  A,  June  15,  1943 
lyis,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1943 
Is,  Ser.  B,  March  15,  1944 
^s,  Ser.  A,  June  15,  1944 
^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1945 
J^s,  Ser.  D,  Sept.  15,  1944 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Notes 

IJ^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  15,  1945 
^s,  Ser.  F,  May  1,  1943 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
IJ^s,  Ser.  M,  June  1,  1945-47 
Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Notes 
IJ^s,  Ser.  V,  July  15,  1943 
Is,  Ser.  S,  July  1,  1942 
Is,  Ser.  W,  April  15,  1944 
J^s,  Ser.  R,  Jan.  15,  1942 
Totals 


American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Deb.  3j^s,  Oct.  1,  1961 
Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1956 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 
Adj.  4s,  July  1,  1995  (Stamped) 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  Nov.  1, 

1941-42 

Canada  (Dominion  of), 

2}4s,  Aug.  15,  1945 
2Xs,  Jan.  15,  1944 

( 


Par 

Cost 

Market 

$250,000 

$260,773.76 

$276,562.50 

600,000 

619,980.77 

675,000.00 

700,000 

717,377.51 

770,218.75 

100,000 

105,650.21 

109,093.75 

200,000 

216,375.00 

219,312.50 

600,000 

610,875.00 

645,375.00 

160,000 

160,000.00 

169,250.00 

920,000 

968,683.82 

964,275.00 

150,000 

152,501.25 

159,187.50 

200,000 

215,164.07 

206,812.50 

800,000 

849,375.00 

846,500.00 

500,000 

513,906.25 

509,687.50 

125,000 

128,105.48 

127,812.50 

100,000 

100,916.67 

102,062.50 

150,000 

150,993.75 

152,156.25 

900,000 

899,375.00 

903,656.25 

460,000 

460,000.00 

462,156.25 

60,000 

60,000.00 

60,468.75 

150,000 

150,750.00 

151,078.12 

250,000 

255,781.25 

257,109.37 

68,000 

68,000.00 

68,743.75 

375,000 

375,000.00 

378,398.43 

105,000 

105,000.00 

105,721.87 

85,000 

85,185.94 

85,557.81 

$8,008,000 

$8,229,770.73 

$8,406,196.85 

150,000 

151,500.00 

163,312.50 

55,000 

60,000.00 

62,012.50 

14,000 

12,145.00 

12,635.00 

200,000 

199,234.83 

202,312.50 

100,000 

102,462.43 

99,500.00 

100,000 

99,541.94 

99,125.00 

36) 


Bonds 

Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Par 

Cost 

1st  Ref.  4s,  Aug.  1,  1949 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

$25,000 

$17,200.00 

Ref.&Imp.3>^s,  Ser.  D,  May  1, 1996 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Ry.  Co.,*t 

150,000 

149,631.25 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  April  1,  1934 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co., 

100,000 

96,350.00 

1st  3^s,  Ser.  E,  July  1,  1963 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

50,000 

52,125.00 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  F,  Oct.  1,  1965 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Co., 

75,000 

77,625.00 

Gen.  3^s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1967 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co., 

20,000 

17,050.00 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2.40s,  Aug.  1,  1947-52 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co., 

30,000 

30,381.74 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  D,  April  1,  2003 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 

R.  R.  Co., 

20,000 

18,450.00 

1st  2>}4s,  July  1,  1997 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

20,000 

17,015.00 

Secured  S.  F.  3j^s,  April  1,  1946 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

1st  Lien  &  Ref.  3XS)  Ser.  D, 

20,000 

17,760.00 

Oct.  1,  1965 

New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co., 

50,000 

50,000.00 

1st  &  Cons.  3j^s,  Nov.  1,  1965 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Prior  Lien  &  Land  Grant  4s, 

50,000 

51,000.00 

Jan.  1,  1997 

Oregon  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co., 

25,000 

18,187.50 

Cons.  4s,  June  1,  1946 

Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

70,000 

63,577.50 

Ref.  3j^s,  Ser.  B,  April  1,  1966 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co., 

50,000 

50,750.00 

Conv.  Deb.  3j^s,  April  1,  1952 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2J^s,  Ser.  H,  May  1, 

25,000 

21,935.00 

1942 

Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co., 

22,000 

22,356.22 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2j^s,  June  1,  1948-52 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 

25,000 

24,682.82 

Conv.  Deb.  33^s,  June  15,  1952 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

159,000 

178,432.98 

1st  &  Ref.  3^s,  March  1,  1967 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 

50,000 

51,250.00 

1st  S.  F.  4^8,  June  1,  1979 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 

Ry.  Co.,f 

196,000 

191,590.00 

River  &  Gulf  Div.  lst4s,May  1, 1933 

25,000 

16,233.75 

*  Interest  in  default.  t  Principal  in  default. 
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Market 

$17,625.00 

156,937.50 

12,500.00 

54,500.00 

83.812.50 
15,200.00 

30.237.50 
17,925.00 

15,800.00 

18,650.00 

54,750.00 

55.437.50 

17,625.00 

76,300.00 

55,000.00 

21.812.50 
22,275.00 
24,756.25 

171,322.50 

55.437.50 
211,190.00 

17,500.00 
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BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 

STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES  AS  OF  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 


Bonds 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation, 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Deb.  2Ks,  July  1,  1954 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

$50,000 

$49,068.75 

$49,187.50 

Deb.  3>^s,  April  1,  1962 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

25,000 

27,593.75 

27,187.50 

1st  Cons.  5s,  July  1,  1994 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3)^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  1, 

20,000 

18,321.25 

18,300.00 

1964 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey), 

50,000 

51,250.00 

55,250.00 

Deb.  3s,  June  1,  1961 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

200,000 

200,281.25 

212,500.00 

Deb.  3>^s,  May  1,  1971 

United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co., 

150,000 

148,231.25 

148,125.00 

1st  3F^s,  March  1,  1951 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

206,000 

174,224.50 

223,510.00 

1st  3)^s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

25,000 

25,750.00 

27,625.00 

Totals,  Bonds  $10,610,000 

$10,782,959.44 

$11,013,373.10 

Preferred  Stocks 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
(cum.)  7% 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 

(cum.)  7% 

Deere  &  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 

(conv.  cum.)  ?5. 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  5% 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Manufacturing 
Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co., 

(cum.)  S}4% 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 


Common  Stocks 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
American  Can  Co. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 

Chrysler  Corporation 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
Continental  Oil  Co. 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 


Shares 

300 

$41,578.00 

$45,750.00 

600 

300 

72,572.00 

8,182.50 

72,300.00 

8,925.00 

500 

600 

700 

49,774.50 

48,073.00 

93,324.00 

43,875.00 

56,700.00 

83,912.50 

100 

11,630.00 

11,800.00 

100 

3,200 

8,721.00 

$333,855.00 

8,600.00 

$331,862.50 

300 

$50,884.00 

$48,300.00 

400 

44,169.00 

34,000.00 

400 

66,966.00 

61,600.00 

300 

13,301.00 

12,975.00 

900 

35,621.50 

33,075.00 

600 

50,637.50 

35,475.00 

2,000 

54,541.02 

51,250.00 

1,000 

23,142.50 

23,375.00 

200 

27,715.50 

22,550.00 
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Common  Stocks 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

General  Electric  Co. 

General  Foods  Corporation 
General  Motors  Corporation 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada, 
Ltd. 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  “B” 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 
National  Steel  Corporation 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Penney  Co.,  J.  C. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

St.  Joseph  Lead  Co. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Sperry  Corporation 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 
Texas  Corporation 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 

Rights 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Totals,  Common  Stocks  and 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

400 

?72,497.50 

$60,900.00 

300 

46,784.00 

42,900.00 

1,700 

63,712.00 

54,187.50 

800 

37,848.50 

33,400.00 

1,600 

81,982.00 

66,800.00 

300 

29,567.00 

30,600.00 

400 

37,499.50 

30,100.00 

900 

47,185.00 

48,375.00 

1,000 

33,071.50 

29,500.00 

100 

5,643.00 

6,900.00 

300 

9,860.50 

10,462.50 

1,300 

33,057.50 

33,800.00 

400 

43,417.00 

35,200.00 

300 

32,119.00 

27,675.00 

600 

32,558.00 

20,850.00 

400 

26,738.50 

21,500.00 

300 

19,056.00 

20,025.00 

250 

51,380.75 

49,750.00 

400 

35,067.00 

34,800.00 

700 

26,999.50 

21,000.00 

300 

19,144.50 

17,700.00 

600 

23,896.00 

20,400.00 

600 

51,113.50 

44,400.00 

500 

46,058.00 

38,125.00 

3,000 

31,601.00 

30,000.00 

900 

35,599.00 

32,062.50 

1,400 

56,918.50 

58,975.00 

600 

21,132.50 

24,900.00 

900 

39,086.50 

36,337.50 

600 

30,633.00 

26,775.00 

500 

40,829.00 

38,625.00 

100 

8,346.00 

7,650.00 

500 

36,687.50 

29,250.00 

400 

44,544.00 

34,450.00 

29,450 

$1,618,610.77 

$1,440,975.00 

Rights 

200 

250.00 

$1,618,610.77 

$1,441,225.00 
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Schedule  I 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
SECURITIES  REDEEMED,  SOLD  OR  EXCHANGED  DURING 
YEAR  ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 

Amount 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Received 

Redeemed: 

Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3^s,  Ser.  B,  Oct. 

1,  1970 

$50,000 

$51,250.00 

$53,750.00 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 
Deb.  3^s,  May  1,  1951 

50,000 

53,502.50 

52,500.00 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Co., 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2^s,  Ser.  H,  May 

1,  1941 

67,000 

68,381.62 

67,000.00 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation, 

Conv.  Deb.  3^s,  June  15,  1952 

11,000 

12,344.42 

11,550.00 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 

Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1948 

50,000 

52,345.00 

51,000.00 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  (City  of), 

2j^s,  March  1,  1941 

100,000 

100,922.77 

100,000.00 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 
1st  S.  F.  4>^s,  June  1,  1979 

3,000 

2,932.50 

3,100.00 

Totals 

$331,000 

$341,678.81 

$338,900.00 

Sold: 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

3K's,  Oct.  15,  1943-45 

$600,000 

$629,511.89 

$647,562.50 

2j<s,  Sept.  15,  1945-47 

350,000 

360,325.00 

384,796.88 

2j<s,  March  15,  1948-51 

800,000 

845,201.36 

885,875.00 

2Ks,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 

100,000 

101,812.50 

106,625.00 

2j<s,  June  15,  1954-56 

100,000 

101,667.50 

103,718.75 

Treasury  Notes 

lyis,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1943 

125,000 

128,105.46 

127,929.69 

Is,  Ser.  B,  March  15,  1944 

50,000 

50,458.33 

51,125.00 

^s,  Ser.  A,  June  15,  1944 

100,000 

100,662.50 

101,375.00 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 

2j<s,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1942-44 

400,000 

412,437.50 

409,437.51 

U.  S.  Housing  Authority  Notes 

If^s,  Ser.  B,  Feb.  1,  1944 

100,000 

100,212.50 

103,062.50 

Totals 

$2,725,000 

$2,830,394.54 

$2,921,507.83 
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Exchanged: 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

3Hs,  March  15,  1941-43 
3Xs,  Aug.  1,  1941 
Totals 

Totals,  Bonds 
Net  Profit,  Bonds 


$200,000  $215,164.07 

600,000  648,683.82 

$800,000  $863,847.89 

$3,856,000  $4,035,921.24 
88,334.48 
$4,124,255.72 


Common  Stocks 

Rights  Rights 

Exercised: 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  (to  subscribe  to  bonds)  400 


Bonds 

Common  Stocks 
Totals 

Net  Profit,  Bonds 


SUMMARY 

Rights  Par  Cost 

$3,856,000  $4,035,921.24 
400 

400  $3,856,000  $4,035,921.24 
88,334.48 
$4,124,255.72 


$215,164.07 

648,683.82 

$863,847.89 

$4,124,255.72 


$4,124,255.72 


Amount 

Received 

$4,124,255.72 


$4,124,255.72 


$4,124,255.72 
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Schedule  J 

BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 

SECURITIES  PURCHASED  OR  EXCHANGED  DURING  YEAR 
ENDED  SEPTEMBER  30,  1941 

Amount 


Bonds 

Par 

Paid 

Purchased: 

U,  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

2Ks,  March  15,  1952-54 

$160,000 

$160,000.00 

lyis,  March  15,  1956-58 

320,000 

320,000.00 

2s,  Dec.  15,  1948-50 

Treasury  Notes 

800,000 

849,375.00 

Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1945 

900,000 

899,375.00 

^s,  Ser.  D,  Sept.  15,  1944 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Notes 

460,000 

460,000.00 

l>^s,  Ser.  G,  Feb.  15,  1945 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Notes 

60,000 

60,000.00 

lyis,  Ser.  V,  July  15,  1943 

68,000 

68,000.00 

Is,  Ser.  W,  April  15,  1944 

105,000 

105,000.00 

Totals 

$2,873,000 

$2,921,750.00 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,, 
Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1956 
(including  $5,000  obtained  through 


the  exercise  of  400  rights) 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 

$55,000 

$60,000.00 

Adj.  4s,  July  1,  1995  (Stamped) 

Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

14,000 

12,145.00 

1st  Ref.  4s,  Aug.  1,  1949 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co., 

25,000 

17,200.00 

Gen.  3^48,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1967 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co., 

20,000 

17,050.00 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2.40s,  Aug.  1,  1947-52 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  Co., 

30,000 

30,381.74 

1st  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  D,  April  1,  2003 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation, 

20,000 

18,450.00 

Deb.  3j^s,  May  1,  1951 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.R.  Co., 

26,000 

27,880.00 

1st  3j4^s,  July  1,  1997 

New  York  Central  R.R.  Co., 

10,000 

8,475.00 

Secured  S.  F.  3j^s,  April  1,  1946 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

12,000 

10,805.00 

Prior  Lien  &  Land  Grant  4s,  Jan.  1,  1997 

Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co., 

25,000 

18,187.50 

Eq.  Tr.  Ctfs.  2yis,  June  1,  1948-52 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 

25,000 

24,682.82 

Conv.  Deb.  3s,  Sept.  1,  1948 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Ry.  Co., 

12,000 

12,531.25 

River  &  Gulf  Div.  1st  4s,  May  1,  1933 

(  142  ) 

18,000 

11,721.25 

Amount 


Bonds 

Par 

Paid 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  3>^s,  April  1,  1962 

$1,000 

$1,103.75 

Southern  Ry.  Co., 

1st  Cons.  5s,  July  1,  1994 

4,000 

3,665.00 

Totals 

$297,000 

$274,278.31 

Exchanged: 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

2Ks,  March  15,  1956-58 

$600,000 

$648,683.82 

2s,  March  15,  1948-50 

200,000 

215,164.07 

Totals 

$800,000 

$863,847.89 

Totals,  Bonds 

$3,970,000 

$4,059,876.20 

Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Purchased; 

Deere  &  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

300 

$8,182.50 

Yellow  Truck  &  Coach  Manufacturing  Co.,  (cum.' 

)7% 

100 

11,630.00 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

400 

$19,812.50 

Common  Stocks 

Purchased: 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

100 

$17,050.00 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

300 

13,301.00 

General  Electric  Co. 

300 

9,180.00 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

100 

9,922.00 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

500 

12,487.50 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 

100 

5,643.00 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

300 

9,860.50 

National  Steel  Corporation 

100 

6,544.00 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

200 

13,063.00 

Sperry  Corporation 

100 

3,291.00 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

300 

10,510.50 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

100 

6,019.00 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

100 

9,522.00 

Rights 

Rights 

Received; 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

(to  subscribe  to  bonds) 

400 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

200 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 

600 

2,600 

$126,393.50 

SUMMARY 

Amount 

Rights 

Shares 

Par 

Paid 

Bonds 

$3,970,000 

$4,059,876.20 

Preferred  Stocks 

400 

19,812.50 

Common  Stocks  600 

2,600 

126,393.50 

Totals  600 

3,000 

$3,970,000 

$4,206,082.20 
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